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(LOOKING AT THE PICTURE OF VIOLET TREFUSIS, KATY FOUND THE TEARS WELLING UP INTO BER EYES!) 


WILFUL KATY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Saez had no home, and what was almost 
sadder, she could not even remember the time 
when she possessed one, which statement does 
not mean, as one might almost fancy, that 
she was & street beggar or a nameless waif 
brought up by public charity. 

Katy had bsen at school ever since she was 
four years old. The principal of Minerva 
Lodge had chosen the child’s clothes when 
she wore little socks and strap shoes, and she 
continued to choose them now when Katy 
waa ar eighteen, and the eldest girl in the 
sehool; but this was by no means benevolence 
on the part of Miss Johnton. 

Sir Lionel Trefasis, Baronet, received some- 
be lengthy accounts for his grandohild’s 





ucation, board, and clothing every term, 
and sent Mies Johnson a cous in settlement 


of the same, generally by return of post; but 
he never made the slightest inquiry as to 
—— progress or welfare. 

inerva Lodge was in one of the best 
known roads in Maida Vale, and the Trefasia 
family always spent the season in London, 
but not one of them had ever called at Miss 
Jobneon’s establishment. 

Never once had Katy been invited to cross 
the threshold of the tall house near Park-lane 
where her grandfather gave the most delight- 
fal dances, and Bir Lionel received the most 
distinguiahed men in London. 

If Miss Johnson had been an unprincipled 
woman, she might have pocketed the baronet's 
money and neglected Katy. 

Bat she was a » motherly soul, whose 
heart went out warm affection to the 
lonely child, and whose conscientious scruples 
only made her more particular over the 
accounts she sent Sir Lionel, jast because she 
knew no item of them would ever be disputed. 

Minerva Lodge was a flourishing sohool, bat 
the pupile were chiefly of the middle. 
class. Katy was the only one who could 
boast of titled relations. She was very pretty, 


and so winning in her bright, impetuous ways 
that she was a favourite with all the girls. 

Very few of them had relations in London, 
and those few moved in very different circles 
from that adorned by Sir Lionel Trefasis, so 
that Katy’s desolate position never seemed to 
her companions strange. 

“She is an orphan,” they would gay, in 
speaking of her to their parents, ‘and her 
grandfather is quite old, so she stays with 
Miss Jobnson holidays and all, I do wish she 
could spend them with us.” 

Bat though more than one warm hearted 
matron asked Miss Johnson to let her young 
friend visit them, the invitation was always 
courteously declined. 

‘* Katy must be content with my company 
in the holidays,’ Mies Johnson would say, 
pleasantly, ‘for I promised her gy 
never to lose sight of her,” and the lady 
invariably departed with the conviction that 
if an exception could have been made to this 
arbitrary rule it would have been in her 
favour. 

It was towards the close of the summer 





holidays. In another ten days Minerva 
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Lojge world be fided with cheery, youthful 
voices ; bub jast now the principal and Katy 
were alone there. 

They had come back from their stay ad 
Boarborough only the night before, because 
Mies Johnson slways liked to he at home a 
week before school reopened in case people 
called abcnt new pupils. 

The big dining-room was deserted and 
breskfast was laid in Miss Johneon’s private 
sinctum, @ very cosy little room on the ground 
fl.or. 

There was nothing suggestive of school” 
in the hot rolls, French coffee, and new-Isid 
e:g3, which were on the table; neither, to tell 
the truth, was Mies Johnson at all like the 
regulation idea of a school mistress. 

She was nearer fifty than’ forty, bad a 
plescant, motherly face, a comfortable, rather 
stout figuré; and @ pair of bright, dark eyes 
which haraly anything escaped, 

She wae a lady by birth, cut ber father had 
& large family, and left them totally anpro- 
vided for, Hef childhood had béen spent in 
an orphan asylim, her youth in the solitude 
which is the fate of governerses in families of 
rank, and her off ambition bad been a home 
of her own. 

For yeare site pinched and saved out of her 
salary; bat she was turned thirty before a 
legacy from het godfather joined to her 
treasored hoard enabled her to putohare the 
leases, goedwill, furnijure, and fixtures of 
Minerva House. 

She worked hard at fizst; later on, when 
success came, and'she could afford a compe- 
tent staff of assistatits, ehe took things more 
easily; but every detail was still under her 
Own superintendence, and, apars from her 
school, ské wai the never failing referee of 
three martiéd sistérs and their families who 
seemed to regard ‘Aunt Suthn” as existing 
solely for theirbéenefit and convenience. 

Mies JoWheon had achieved greater prog 
perity tlfan she had ever dreamed of, in fact 
thers wab a tidy afm invested in her namé in 
coucols, ahd if'ehé had felt dispoeed to retire, 
the school Would have sold well, its price and 
her own #a¥inge providing handsomely for 
her remaining dayr. Clearly, therefore, the 
principal’ of Minerva Lodge had no very 
pressing petsonal cares, and yet there was a 
decided clotid on her brow as she perused her 
letters on this fair September morning. 

Katy Trefasais noticed it and wondered. 
She was honestly fond of Miss Johnron, and 
did not like to see her leok troubled. Katy 
hereelf looked the picture of careless girlhood, 
in 8 blue serge ekirt, and pale pink, gingham 
blouse, belted in to her slim waist by a band 
of fashionable crocodile leather. Het stnny 
hair was coiled round her gracefal little head, 
her brown eyes sparkled with mertimient; and 
the can and sea air had given jast a suspicion 
of sonburn to her usuaily pale face. 

“ What is the matter?” she déemutded at 
lait, wit a Teeedom of epecch which would 
have hortriffed those acotstdritd 0 gee great 
respect paid by gitla to theirtéacher. ‘' Dear 
Mies Johtisén, you lodk jhet ag though you 
had cémething on yottt mind's dreadful ‘that 
is had taken away your appetite,’ 

Mise Johntoh emiled. It wha ithpossible to 
help it when she’saw the twinkle in Ksty"s 
eyé, eventhough the girl herself waw the chief 
eudject of her anxiety. 

*' Have you fiaished breakfast, Katy?” sha 
asked, kindly, ‘because, if so, we will go into 
= masic tooth, -as I have a great deal to say 
10 You,” 

Katy pouted. 

“TI have quite finished, but you Have 
tonched nothing, Dear Miss Jchnedn give 
mé just abint, Has Frautein written 46 say 
she can't possibly cothe back uhleds you send 
m2 away, becanse my love of pradtidal jokes ig 
#05 mubh for her Teuton dignity?” 

“Fraulein is devoted to you, Katy,” 
returned Miss Johnson, “though you have 
frizhiened her nearly into fits more than once. 
Coxe along, the maida will be wanting to 





oléar the tab’e, and I may keép you some 
time,” 

The music room was & meré slip at the ena 
of ihe ball, anf Miss Johne6o, who: war not 
without a few fade, had had tha walle lined 
with a peculiar substance which rendered them 
seund proof. With twenty beardera-and an 
absolute necessity for three pianos to be con- 
tinually' going, she bad hit on this. plan of 
securing comparative quiets, The three pianos 
were on three different floorsin tiny rooms 
immediately beneath each other, and to the 
walla of each the same wonderful process had 
been applied. I: bad cost a good deal, but 
Susan Johnson always declared it was worth 
it, since the house was as quies as though 
twenty dameels had not been studying music 
there. 

The window was open and a aweet scent of 
late mignonette came in from the flower-box 
on the cill. The principal sat down on & 
natrow sofa which ran along the wall opposite 
the window, she would have invited Katy to 
a seat beside’her, but the girl took possestion 
of the musio stool, and wheeling it round till 
she faced her teacher, said. with just a sué- 
picion of irritation in her clear voice. 

* Picase make haste, You know, Goody, I 
never could béar suspence,"’ 

She had called Miss Johnson ‘ Goody” 
when she came to her firet, a tiny child of 
four, and she had kept t6°it ever sinoe, only 
tht since she had grown older some insiinot 
iw made her reserve the old pet name for 
When they two were’slore. 

“I bave Heard from yoti grandfather,” 
began Miss Johnson; rather tfémulously, 
t0udhing a blatk-cdgéd letter in her hand. 

* You mostly do hear three titte®! a yoar,” 
said Katy, rat bitterly. ‘I suppose Sir 
Lionel has sont a°oheque-as usual, done up in 
a blank sheet of paper; jast as though gold 
was everything ond money could in any way 
repay yotr kindnevii" 

‘* Hash, dear | sald the principal, quietly. 
“' Sir Lionel m this-tite he has 
written me quite a long letter.” 

“How extremely condescending! Pray 
does he suggest F am old enough to earn my 
own living? To tel you the Gocdy, I 
am quite ready I bad rather work than owe 
my support to a protid old nia’ who cares 
nothing about me, arid you'd always let me 
come to you in my holidays,” 

“T have always a home for you, Katy, ae 
long as L live,” said Miss Johns0n, sffeotion- 
ately; ‘bat; oh, my dear, you don’t under. 
stand! Sir Lionel has sent mé a great deal 
of money, F am to fit you ott with every: 
thing yo Gam require, and send you down 
next week,'’ she was reading from the Baro. 
net's letter now, ‘under trustworthy guardian- 
ship, to Trefasis Oaesle.” 

Katy Trefuiis sthiled rather midchicevously. 

‘TI fancy that is 8 task beyond you, Goody, 
unless, indeed, you pack me upin a hamper 
securely fastened and labelled ‘ this side up- 
wards, with care.’ I am old enough to decide 
‘my own-abode now, and I oortainly shall not 
make itat Trefusis Castle.” 

Miss Johnson looked aghast, She did not 
expect open rebellion from het prétty pupil. 

* Trefasis Castle is oneof the loveliest seats. 
in Yorkshire,” she began. _ 

‘*T haven't seen any country: seats in York- 
shire or anywhere else,so Iam not in a 
position to offer an opinion.” 

“* Katy,” oried hervold friend, despairingly, 
Pare drive me frantic if you talk- like 
t a 

Tae girl's mood changed4hen, She put one 
hand ‘on ‘the principal's shoulder, and said, 
gently, almost remoraefally,— 

“Tam horrid to bother you, Goody; bai 
though I would dos great deal to please you, I 
can’s go-to Trefasia Castle." 

‘Way not? ”’ 

‘‘Bedanse I consider Sir Lionel and bis 
wife have.tréated moabominably.” 

“ My dear, they have provided for you most 
‘liberally for-years.” 

" Théy have paid money for my s2pport,” 





‘ cortected Katy, “Maye flofig théir cbarify as 


oneflings a bon® to adeg. Why, suppOsing 
you had been abad woman, Goody, you might 
have tlothedl mie in-rage, and fed me on bread 
and water, without their being any the wiser,"’ 

The eame thought had occurred to Mise. 
Jobason; but she only said,— 

“ Their great trust in me bas always made 
me feel anxious to decervé it. Even if you had 
not been my favourite pupil, Katy, I should 
have done my utmost for you."’ ies 

“I know,” nodded Katy, '' but that doesn’t 
make their conduct any better. That girl we 
met at Soarborough told me a lot about them. 
Bhe once visited a few miles from the Castle, 
and went over it on one of the show days. She 
— to think it wonderfal that I had never 
geen it,’ 

“You mean Brenda Yorke. She was & 
charming girl; but you should not have let 
her pre jadiee you againet your family.” 

“She didn’t. Sie described Sir Lionel ap 
the handsomest old man ske had ever seen, 
and his wife asa kind of empress. She eaid 
they had one granddaughter always living 
with them, anda grandson who spent all his 
spare time there, and that though these two had 
been brought up together from childhood, their 
datling plan wasa marriage between them till 
Mies Trefusis died last winter. I ¢ ‘i 
wonton Katy, dreamily, ‘it was on 
them that the granddaughter they idolised 
‘should be taken, and the one they despised, 
that's me, Goody, left.” 

Miss Johnson drew a long breath of relief, 
Then she took a sudden resolve: since Katy had 
heard something of the family politics; she 
had better tell ber all she knew. 

‘Nearly twenty years ago, Katy, when I 

to earn my oWn living, I went as 
0 Lady Trefasie's two little girls; 
ore for seven long years I remained at Teeftsic 

“Then you knew my father?” whispered 
Katy; it was the first time his nathe had 
ever crossed her lips, 

“T knew them all,- Lady Tretasis bad siz. 
children, four of them older than. miy little 
pupils. WhenI wenttothe Castle first; Norman, 
the heir, was at Oxford, and Lionel, the second 
son, had just got his commission ; Hilda, the 
beautiful eldest daughter, caste ont the very 
next spring, After these three there onme a 
great gap. Your fatiier wasfive years y 
than Hilda; and nivte than six years older 
than my little he was one by himeelf 
as it were, His father and mother were 
wrapped up in the’three elder ones, and the 
little gitla were qtite too young to be com- 
panions for him. While I was at the Oastle 
he used #0 come # good deal to the schoolroom. 
You see, I was only five years older than he, 
and I looked on him almost as & younger 
brother. I had more time to think over 
things than Lady Trefucie in her fashionable 
career; and, somehow all along, I seemed to 
feel they went the wrong way to work with 
Algernon. He was a young man of twent 
when my pupils were sent to school and I left 
the Castle; even’ then the troubles with his 
father had begun. Sir Lionel wanted him to 
take orders; there was a good living in the 
family, and it was an easy way of —_—— 
for him, but Algernon loved art, and wo 
not hear of any other esreer,”’ 

“And my wether?” asked Katy, hesi- 
saitopty. ‘Did you ever see her?” 

But Mise Jotinvon could only tell her story 
in her Own way, 

‘‘ Attor I left the Oavtle I Had other vita. 
ations, bat I hdver stayed so long anywhere 
elkd ; and when I was nearly thirty I came 
intd a little mohey, and was able’ to buy the 
goodwill of this sctool. Oddly enough the 
solicitor who acted for the lady of whom I 
purohased it was a gentleman I fad some- 
times met at Treéfasis CastleSir Lionel’s 
adviser in fact—and he gave mie some news of 
the family. Norman, the heir, was dead; 
Lionel‘bad married an heiress letf the army, 
and lived in the old dower House near hic 
parents ; beautiful Hilda, who had sold temell 
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for ambition, found herself grievonaly dis- 

nted, for the old lord to whom her 
husband was heir.-presumptive bad suddenly 
taken ® wife and been blessed with a son of 
his own, 80 that her expeotations of, being, a 
peeréss had otumbied away. 


“Your father had been oast.off by hig |° 


family.because hehad married.ons.of his 
own models. Don’t tremble, my darling,” 
and-she kindly wonran pressed Katy's hand. 
‘* Your mother was a good, tre hearted. girl, 
and thoygh ebe worked for her bread, she was 
as proud in. her way aa Sir Lionel Trefusia in 
hia, 6 bad become a model rather than 
subsist on the grndgiog charity of come re- 
lations; she never ‘kat’ to any, artist save 
your father, for he fell in loye with her.at first 
sight, and marriéd her after a fow weeks, 
This was. all, Mr. Ashton conld tell me. I 
was &® busy woman, or [ think I shonld have 
tried, to. seek out Algernon, and cffer. my 
friendabip to his wife. The years passed, 
and .I heard. nothing more, till one day a 
card was brought me with Sir Lionel’s name 
on it, and. I went down to the drawing-room, 
wondering, what could have induced him to 
honour me with a visit.” 

Katy drew. long breath. 

“ He, wanted you to take me!” 

"He gaidhe had jost.comefrom Algernon’s 
faneral; that.there was one child for whom 
be must fiad.a home, and would I undextake 
the charge. Mrs, Algernon died at her biby’s 
bisth. By his. wife's marriage. settlements 
her own, fortune must. pass. to her younger 
children—is was. two thonsand pounds a-piece 
—and Algernon’s child would hava his sharc, 
Neither he nor Lady -Trefaais. would ba able 
to da, more. fos her, and it gxeemed a pity,to 
bring her up among her cousing, who were all 
in prosperous circumatances.” 

‘In short, he offered you the money. if yon 
would take me,”’ 

‘‘Aod I refased. Ltold him I would take 
hig dchild, and do my daty by: her, hat I 
would have no fixed sam. I,would, rend in 
my charges-jast as for.an ordinary popil, and 
if he thaught them too high -he oould’ write 
and gay 80. He gave me the address of some 
poverty-atricken lodging beyond Peckham 
and,sadd I.conld fetch you when I liked,” 

“Jaa as though I werea parcel. Well,” and 
Katy drew ‘herself up proudly, “at lJeaat 
thers’s-one.comfort—I don’t owe that horrid 
old. man any. gratitude. If two thousand 
poun4s.comes to me afser my grandmother's 
death, it will be a provision for my old.age ; 
and if he wen's allow re suything 4ill-I ges 
that, why, I must work,” 

Mias Jobnion heaitated, 

“My dear Katy, be reasonable and go to 
Teefasia. Castle. That Sir Lionel. treated 
your father harshly I admit, bat my were 
reconciled on.Algernon’s deathbed, don't 
think your gentle mother, who died after jpat 
one year of wedded life, would wish her obild 
to perpefuate strife for her gake.”’ 

“IT. don't mean #0, go to Trefnsis."’ said 
Katy, resolately ; “they'd always be throwing 
Violet's perfections in my teeth, and wishing 
Ihad disdinatead of, her. By-the-way, who 
was she?” 

“ Your firat cousin.” 

“T know,” rather,emphatically, ‘‘ bné bow? 
Whose child was she? Oae of your old 
pupils 2” 

“No, Violet waa the only child of Lionel. 
and .hia heiress wife. Death bas heer very 
buay among your kindred, Katy, Sir Lionel. 
has lost hia three sons, and two of bis 
dauzhters, Ot his six children only Hildred 
Beverley survives. Her eldest son lives 
almost entirely at the Castle, and no doubt. 
he was the grandeon Mise Yorke said was 
engaged to. Violet Trefasis,” 

“* Aud he,will be the nexi baronet?” 
mish salty aa. tats oy og sm school. 

latress, simply. “ He acts. ag his .grand- 
father's bailiff and general manages Sir 


Lionel is. getting anold-man.now, Katy. 
He must be-saventy. five at-leaas.” 
‘‘ Well,” aaid, Misg Trefasis, slowly, “I 


don’t wish him any harm, bunt I shall not go 
and stsy with him, Why, he might think I 
wanted him to adopt me instead of Violet.” 

She ran right.cut of the room, and poor 
Miss Johnson took ont Sir Lionel's letter and 
read pgain the closely written pages. 

‘*T4 was only after a long consultation with 
my lawyer, Mr. Avhton, that I realised, apart 
from our grief a¢ losing our darling Violet, the 
terrible consequences of herdeath, From her 
childhocd it had been arranged she should 
marry her cousin, Kenneth Beverley, and 
bring him not only the large fortune she 
inherited from her mother, but the whole of 
my estate, 

*''In the first shock of Violet’slozs, although 
I Kaew the. Caxbonnel property reverted to 
that family, I never dreamed bat that my 
grandson could succeed at my death to ail 
élsa that would have been hers. Tio my trouble 
and diamay, Ashton. assures me [ cannot leave 
Kenneth a shilling of my property or an acre 
,of may estate, That chit of a girl, with whom 

you have been. burdexed all these years, takes 
everything, every jot and tittle; even my 
wife's ten thousand pownds cannot go intact 
to poor Hilda and her family. Tha half 
oan be claimed by. Algernon’s daughter. In a 
-word, to explain the awful calamity as briefly 
ao. I oan, at my.death my only danghier will 
benefis nothing, and that Jow-born ohild, isaue 
-of a marriage I always deplored, will take 
Trefasis Castle aud tan thousand a. year. 

There is only one thing for it; she must 
marry Kenneth. Itisa terrible sacrifice for 
Day. grandson to wed a little barbarian, bus it 
in better than.depriving him of what he has 
Pape. fugit. bo look .on a9 his inheritance,” 

Then followed the. directions about Katy’s 
outfit. and. esoors to Trefasis. A postecrips, 
evidently, an afterthenght, recommended that 
she should not be told.either of her rights or 
of the matrimonial geaheme already made on 
her behalf.” 

Sasan Jobnéon.cowd haveshaken the old 
“baronet, so indignant did she feel on her 
favonrite:s behalf. 

‘* Whatever happeng,” reflested the princi- 
pel, who.had a good amount of common sense, 
* they can’s do my dear girl ous of her rights, 
She most have Trefagis and the income, how- 
ever much Sir Lionel objects. It would only 
make ber uncomfortable if she knew about 
Kenneth Beverley. Ioan truss Katy not to 
manry any man she does not love, and really, 
if she could care abont her cousin, is would be 
& very snitable arrangement, and save the 
family a great dealof trouble, I.am glad she 
only asked if Mr. Beverley would bs the next 
baroneé, not if he was her grandfather's heir. 
, Ab well, I shall have my work cut out to 
perswade Kate into going to.the Onstle; but 
T hope I shall snoceed,. I.am quite sure if they 
once knew. her they would grow fond of her: 
they could not help it, she is such a dear little 
thing.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Katy left her schoolmistress she went 
siraigbt:to her own recom, put on her hat and 
jacket, and went out with a very determined 
expression.on her pretty face. 

Mies Trefusis.had.not the least intention of 
running away, she wassoo fond of Miss John- 
£0u to have made her seriously uncasy ; besides, 
the gizk was.no coward, but bad the courage 
of ber opinions, she would have told Sir Lionel 
» to.his face ehe dif not wish to go and stay 
with him, juct.agfrankly as she had said is in 
his absence. 

She,was bound on very important uader- 
‘taking: she wanted to. see Brenda Yorke 

and oross question that young lady pretty 
closely about Trefusis Castle and its inmates. 

Miss Yorke had never seen one of the family 
“to speak to,” bat she had stayed in the 
neghbonrhane, and would certainly be up io 
_ #heiz.doings, 

She, wad little older than Katy, and that 





wilfal yonng lady bad taken a great fancy to 





her, perhaps because Brenda was as homeleps 
as bercelf, and already earned ber own living. 

Miea Yorke had beon at Soarborough with 
some cousins, and Katy knew that she was 
looking ont for another situation, and hoped 
fc enter cn ié soon after ber return to London. 
It was jast possible, therefore, Brenda might 
not be “at home” when ber friend reached 
the addrese given her; bai all the same it was 
worth trying, and Miss Ks+y took an omnibus 
to Victoria-station, and then the train to 
Brixion, in the very best of spirits, the very 
independecce of the expedition delighting hex ; 
for if there were one thing she dearly loved, ii 
Wat novelty and her own way. 

It was between eleven and twelve when she 
reached the handsome house on Brixton.hill 
where Mrs. Hendergon, Brenda's cousin, re- 
sided, and Katy began to fear'such an early 
visit from a stranger might not please the 
widow ; but the neat maid, who opened the 
door, assured her Miss Yorke was at home, 
and in another moment the girls were greeting 
each other us warmly as though they had 
been parted yeara instead of ten days, Mra, 
Henderson looking on with benevolent sym. 
pathy, begging Ksty to stay to lunch, and 
assuring her with a meaning smile that Breuda 
had ‘‘a great desl to tell her,” and then she 
lef them alone together. 

“T have heaps to say,” confessed Katy; 
‘bat I'd rather hear your news ficas, you look 
se ridiculously happy. I expect you have 
heard of a situation that’s perfectly charming 
ali round.” 

“'T had jast taken & sitnation that promised 
well,” admitted Miss Yorke, with a blush; 
“bat bave changed my mind, aod shall write 
and decline it after all.” 

o — shall you stay on with Mrs. Hender- 
son?’ 

‘* Pore little while.” Brenda blushed again, 
she seemed to havea trick of is this morning, 
‘“‘I—I am going to be married in November, 
Katy.” 

“Oh!” Katy was jast a little taken aback. 
Of love and lovers she kuew absolutely nothing, 
such things not forming part of the course of 
study at Minerva Lodge. ‘’Oh! why didn’s 
you make up your mind before you took ths 
situsdion 2?” 

Miss Yorke explained that ‘‘he'’ had only 
spoken out last night. They had always been 
‘“ friends,”' and she had often fancied he cared 
for her; but he was so honourable he would 
not eay any thing until his prospects improved. 

He had & first-rate post now as classical 
master ata public school. He would enter 
on his new duties after Christmaz, and be 
married in November. 

“A schoolmaster!” Katy’s tone was not 
very sympathetic, “ Why, Brenda, it’s almozt 
as bad as teaching yourself; bat I daresay 
Mr. Hargrave’s very nice; and, oh! darling, 
I do hope you will be happy.” 

Of that Miss Yorke seemed positive. She 
indulged ia a brief biographical sketch of her 
“Charley,” whioh represented him as the 
most gifted and brilliant creature the world 


‘had ever prodaced. 


She implored Katy to promise to ba her 
bridesmaid ; and then coming down, with an 
effurt, to common-place matters, she begged to 
hear all her friend had to éell her. 

‘My news is very flat after yours,” said 
Katy, simply, ‘Do you remember telling me 
about Trefusid Castle?” 

“ Parfestly'! I know your name siruck me 
atonce. I guessed you must be related to Bir 
Lionel, and you said you were his grandchild, 
but had never seen him,” 

‘' Well, he wiahes to remedy shat defeot in 
my education,” said Katy, domurely, ‘'and 
has invited me tothe Castle next week on a 
long visit.” 

‘' How extraordinary !”’ cried Brenda, 

‘* Well, I suppose it is,” admitted Katy, 
who, however, bad not quite expected this 
remark, ‘* considering he has not troubled his 
head abont me for fourteen years: but I'm 
not going all the same!” ihe 

“T meant it was an extraordinary ooinci- 
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dence that but for my promise to Charley I 
should be going to Trefusis Castle next week. H 
There is nothing odd in your grandfather's ° 
inviting you there, but it would have been 
atrange if you and I had met there.” 

Yea," said Katy, her good temper per- 
feotly restored, “it would indeed; bat were 
= really going? I did not think you knew 

em ” . 


‘*MoreI do, Anold schoolfellow of mine 
lives within a drive of the Castle, and on my 
visita to her I have got to koow all the Tre- 
fueia family by sight; but I never exchanged 
a word with them, and they would think it 
the height of presumption if I professed to be 
am aoquaintance of theirs. Mrs. Beverley 
answered my advertisement, and I was going 
to the Castle in the combined réle of nureery 
governess to her younger children and com- 
panion to old Lady Trefasis, I was writing 
to break off the arrangement when you came 

“Oh, Brenda,” oried Kathleen Trefasis, ' 
impulsively, ‘‘ how glad T am I got here before 
you posted your letter. Promise me you won't 
send it?” { 

The poor betrothed looked troubled at this 
demand. She was very fond of Katy—a 
month of daily intimacy at their age had been 
as great in ite result as years of ceremonioug 
visits later on—bat atill, with her wedding- 
day only two months distant, it would be a 
great sacrifice to go even for a short time to 
Castle Trefasis, 

“Tm afraid the letter must be posted, 
Katy,” she said, vely. ‘You see, I have 
80 much to do. I want to make a great deal 
of my trousseaun myself, because it will save 
80 much; and then Charley and I mean to go ' 
about and piok up furniture second-hand, 
because, you see, though his salary will be 
three hundred a-year he hasn’s saved much 
money for our start." 

‘You dear little housewife,” oried Katy, 
kissing her, ‘‘I never dreamod of tearing you | 
from ‘Charley,’ I wouldn't if I could! 
Benda, don’s you understand, I want you to | 
let Mea. Baverley go on believing you are 
coming next week as her governess and Lady | 
Trefasie’s companion, and when the time 
comes I mean to go in your stead !"’ 

Brenda opened her eyes. Her thoughts 
travelled more slowly than her friend's. 

‘* Barely dear,” she suggested, “ you would 
be happier at the Castle as a guest and a rela- 
ion than as an inferior? " 

** You aren’t an inferior,” said Katy, hotly. 

“Read Mrs. Beverley'a letters,” returned 
Mise Yorke, ‘and you will see her opinion.” 

‘*T don’t oare one jot for her opinion.” 

* Bat if you dislike your relations so much, 
why go among them at all?” 

aty wae silent for a few minutes, during 
which she read Mra, Beverley‘s letters to 
Brenda, 

‘*T can’’ explain it to you,” she answered 
at lacs. “Iam very angry with Sir Lionel 
and all of them for neglecting me so long. I 
hate being picked up suddenly for a caprice ; 
bat yet I am intensely curious about the 
family. and I should dearly like to go among 
them if only they did not know who I was.’ 

** Bat Misa Johnson?” 

‘Miss Johnson has been told to send me to 
the Oastle under proper escort. I see ia one 
of Mrs Baverley’s letters she tells you she may 
require to place a young relation under your 
oare for the journey to Yorkehire, so I think 
it will be easy to arrange that you should be 
the escort,” 

* Bat—" 

‘*My dear, don't raise difficalties, Listen 
to my plan. Mes. Beverley expects you one 
day next week. She promises in her Inet 
letter to send you word which day, and by 
which train you are to travel. All you have 
to do is to keep perfectly quiesecnt in the 
matter; but when you get that information 
post it to me.” 

* Aud you?" 

** My dear ohbild, like you, for the present I 
shall do nothing. I am going home now to 





| senda Fraulein with me to the station. 


' gtation I bribe a porter to post two letters, 


| Brenda Yorke.” 


Minerva Lodge, and I shall tell dear Goody I 
give up the struggle, and am willing to > 
my grandfather's. Tne next move comes from 
the Castle, Someone, probably my august 
aunt, will write to Goody. and say that the 
—- is travelling to Trefasis on such a 

ay, and I oan accompany her. An important 
appointment detains Goody at home, she 


Natarally we do nos meet you, Fraulein in 
despair puta me into the train. At the next 


one to Miss Johnson, saying I am well and 
happy but nothiag will indace me to accept 
my grandfather's hospitality. She ia to 

quite easy, for I am going to live with a very 
respectable family. The other letter will be 
to Sir Lionel telling him I deoline the honour 
of becoming hia guest. These letters once 
posted, I shall travel peacefully to my destina- 
tion, and enter on my dutias at the Ouastle as 


“* How wonderfally you have thought it all 
out; bat Katy, I don’t like it,” 
“ Way not?” 


came off without leaving a word to tell Goody 
where I was going. She may be in fits about 
me,”’ 

Miss Johnson was tco matter of fact for 
* fir," but she was much relieved at Katy'a 
return, and still more so when her wilfa! 
favourite declared she had ‘'thought over 
things,” and she supposed her grandfather's 
invitation must be accepted. 

Every act in the little drama went as Kath. 
leen had desired. Is seemed almost as though 
fate had played into her hands, for Mra. 
Beverley fixed the very day on which Minerva 
Lodge reopened for the journey, and the train 
she named left King's Cross at the very hour 
when Miss Johnson had an appointment with 
the wife of an officer in Iadia who wished 
herself to consign her darlings to the Lady 
Principal and give her personal directions aa 
to their health. 

“Fraulein will go with me,” ssid K.ty, 
sweetly. ‘‘She is used to travelling, and the 
— of a railway station is jast music to 

er.” 

‘* Your aunt does not describe her gover- 





Tan's it—deceitfal?" 
“No,” said K sty very firmly, because the 


oan teach, Brenda, and Miss Johnson says I 
ama very amusing companion, so you see I 
shalin’t be attempting any duties I can’t per. 


ness,”” gaid Miss Johneon, referring to the 
letter. ‘ She only says Mics Yorke will be in 


" game qnestion had occurred to her. ‘I really | the first-class waiting-room half-an-boar be- 


fore the starting of the train, and that she 
has told her you will be holding a white 
handkerchief in your left hand.” 





form. If I stayed at Minerva Lodge and 
refased to go to the Oaetle, I should make 
things very ———- for Goody. She hasa 
great respect for my grandfather, and she 
would be torn in pieces between love for me 
and anxiety to please him. You will make 
me u‘terly miserable, Brenda, if you refuse."’ 

“I will consent on one condition, dear. 
Taree months will be quite suffi,ient for you 
to make acquaintance with your relations. I 
will not spoil your scheme if you promise me 
to leave the Castle for the Christmas holidays, 
and go straight back to Mies Johnson.”’ 

Perbaps Mra, Beverley does not give Ohrist- 
mas holidays.” 

‘* Yes, she does. A month or five weeks. 
Do you agree, Katy ?” 

‘I—I suppose so, I'm sure she's hatefal, 
Brenda, just from her letters.” 

“Toey are very nice, straightforward 
letters,” returned Brenda, '‘and forty pounds 





| = year isa fair salary. I thought myself very | 


lucky to get the situation.” 

‘* And now you have got a better one. Don't 
blush, dear, you know it's true," 

‘**T hope you will soon be as happy as I am, 
Katy,” said Brenda, with the prim com. 
placency of a newly-engaged gir). 

“ Well, I don’t think a fiancé would make 
me happy, but I don’s see much chanc: of 
finding one at Trefasis Castle. Even it I were | 
treated as an equal, they are not likely to be 
seeing much company so soon after Violet's 
death,” 

“I¢ is six months ago now, and Mrs, 
Lead has her grown-up daughters to think 
rs) Nag 

“Aud her bereaved soni Brenda, if Ken- 
neth Beverley is twenty-seven and poor Violet 
wae turned twenty, why weren't they married 
before? If it had been ‘settled’ for years, 
surely they need not have waited.” 

**Miea Teefasis was always delicate,”’ said 
Brenda, ‘‘and I fancy Mr. Beverley was not 
@ very eager lover. You see, Katy, they bad 
been brought up together, and I suspect they 
were very much like brother and sister.” 

“Then he won't be so very woe-begone 
Bat,’ with a smile, ‘‘ what does it matter? 
I'm not likely to see him. I shall probably be 
shat up in the school-room always.” 

‘* He does not live at the Castle. When he 
was appointed Sir Lionel's bailiff he moved to 
a very pretty house in the park, and he atill 
keep: it on.” 

** Well, the Custle must be fall enough with- 
out him,” observed Katy, ‘‘ Mra. Beverley, 
her parents and her eight children, make a 
pretty big family party. Good-bye, Brenda 
dear. I cin't stay to lunch. I know I should 





“Very absurd,” grambled Katy. ‘ She'd 
much better have asked you to sew a ticket 


‘on my breast with ‘This is Sir Lionel’s un- 
wished-for grandchild.’ I suppose if we miss 


the wonderfal governess I had better come 
back here?” 

‘'No,” said Miss Johnson, thoughtfally. 
“In that case Fraulein had better put you 
into the ladies’ carriage, and ask the guard to 
look after you. Bat why should you miss 
Miss Yorke? She ia sure to be in time, and 
Fraulein is punctuality itself." 

And if punotuality meant being early, in- 
deed she was. The train wat timed to leave 
King's Cross for the north at twelve-thirty, 
and about an hour before that K+ty and her 
Sgrey bated, porter Lavieg bose extressed 
& grey- Vv n entra 
with thé tranke and instructed to label them 
to Dinsdale, the nearest station to Trefasia 
—_ and about an hour's journey from 

ork. 

They waited, waited, and waited. Frauleia 
arranged the white han ikerchief conspicuously 
in her pupil's left band, and even insisted on 
her flattering it gently whenever a fresh per- 
son, feminine, of course, entered, but it was 
of no avail. 

The German even accosted one or two ladies 
and asked them if they were Misa Yorke, 
Bhe might have spared her trouble: the 
real Miss Yorke was then at Whiteley's 
deep in the mysteries of her trousseau; the 
falee one was at F'raulein‘s side. 

Jast as it only wanted ten minute: to the 
starting of the train the porter appeared. The 
trunks were in; a seat was reserved for the 
young lady, had she not better take possses- 
sion of it? 

Katy settled herself comfortably in a4 
corner. Her last view of the platform showed 
her Fraulein still hunting about for Misa 
Yorke, and abusing that lady in no measured 
terme in the purest German. 

Kty leant back with a smile on her lips. 
Her plan had succesded —. Bhe had 
gained her wilful way; it remained to be 
proved whether she would not repent her esca- 


pade. 





OHAPTER IItl. 


“You are my own son. My whole life haa 
been one long sacrifise for you, but I think you 
take a — delight in perseouting me and 
thwarting my slightest wish.” 

Here the Honourable Mra. Beverley put & 
small lace-trimmed handkerchief to her eyes, 
shed a few invisible tears, ani waited to see the 





let out everything to Mrs. Henderson, and I 


| result of this speech on the tall well. knit young 
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fellow who sat opposite her, playing with the 
ends of his moustache in the nervous irrita- 
tion his mother had caused him. 

Poor fellow! he ought to have been used to 
these outbreaks, for Hilda Beverley was a 
bitterly disappointed woman, and spared no 
one in her fits of rage. 

Kenoneth had seen very Ilttle of his mother 
till lately, for as soon as her father's death 
made Violet the heirevs of Trefusis, Sir Lionel 
had sent for K-nneth, and for the last dozen 

ears Or more the Castle had been his chief 

ome. 

From school and college he always returned 
there for the holidays, and when at the age of 
twenty-four he became his grandfather’s agent 
and removed nomivally to the bailiff's house 
in the park, he still spent most of hia days at 
the Castle, dining there nightly, as a matter 
of course, and often coming in time for the 
afternoon tea Violet Trefusis dispensed s0 
gracefally. 

He was fond of Violet, but not the least in 
love with her ; and when the beautifal heiress 
confessed to him her heart had gone forth to 
another Kenneth felt more sorrow for bis 

ndfather’s disappointment, more anxiety 

rthe storm which would break over Violet's 
head than personal grief. 

His rival was poor, and had gone abroad to 
try and make a position, Violet told her cousin, 
and then she begged him for her sake to keep 
the secret, and let Sir Lionel still be'ieve in 
their engagement. 

** You never cared for me like that, K-n,” 
whispered the girl; ‘‘and you are too noble to 
want a wife who does not love you. When 
once Tam of agel will tell grandpapa all. I 
only beg you to keep silence till then.” 

Generous to a fault, her scheme wao, when 
she was of age and mistress of her mother's 
fortune, to insist on at least half of it being 
Bettled on K-n He never suspected that ; 
he kept her secret loyally, and when she died, 
poor child, before her twenty-first birthday, 
and before she had told her love story to Sir 
Lionel, it was Kenneth’s pen which wrote her 
last farewell to her distant lover. 

For six months after Violet's death Ksoneth 
Was troubled by no plans for his matrimonial 
welfare; but, alas for his peace! Mrs. 
Beverley’s lease of her London house expired 
Boon after Violet's death. She offered—as a 

sacrifice—to come with her children and 

Ao cheer her parents in their grief for a 
while. 


She had been at the Castle six months, and 
Showed every intention of remaining there. 
At first she troubled nothing about K-nneth's 
fature. All would be hers at her father’s 
death, and of courge, she should not wrong 
her firstborn. 

Ken was not particularly gratefal for these 
rotestations, since he knew his mother would 
ave no choice in the matter; but when Sir 

Lionel, after his fatal interview with Mr, 
Ashton, revealed the trath to his daughter, 
her rage knew no bounds, 

She -acoused her father and Kenneth of 
plotting againct her one moment, the next 
she called the young man her poor, iojared 
boy and wept over him. For ten days she 
was hysterical; then the Baronet unfolded his 
— scheme to her, and she was recon- 

ed. 

“Of course the girl will be a perfect litile 
Bavage, but I can polish her up; and you 
might leave her here a great deal, and travel 
about en garcon She can’t do as much for 
you as poor dear Violet, but at least a 
marriage with her will acsure your future; 
you will have the Castle and ten thousand 
B-year, And really, Kn, I hope you will 
make mea handsome allowance, Papa gives 
me a thousand a-year, and I find it none too 
much with all the children.” 

Ken found hia voice at last. 

“I hope my gravdfather will live another 
swenty years,” he said, earnestly, “and that 
he will give you all he can spare; but not even 
for the sake of continuing your allowance will 
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your ne'er-do-well brother and of one of his 
own models.” 

Peivately, Mra. Beverley thought it a pity 
her father bad spoken so disparagingly of 
Algernon and his wife. She tried to alter the 
impression he had given Kenneth. 

“Algy was a dear fellow, unly romantic 
and rather obstinate; and the girl had seen 
better days. I believe it was only poverty 
that reduced her to being an artist's model.” 

‘My dear mother,” said Ken, wearily, ‘I 
am not anxious to hear about them. I have 
no intention of marrying Mies Trefasis, even 
if you proved to me her mother had been a 
duke's daughter. I don’t approve of a poor 
man marrying a rich woman at sll; and 
when it’s a woman who has only jast become 
rich and is not to the manner born, it would 
be simple madness." 

Mrs. Beverley opened her eyes in surprise, 

‘A girl like that need never even know she 
had the better right to Trefasia! You were 
willing enough to marry Violet, who was 
heiress to her mother’s property az well.” 

“I don't think Vi would ever have taunted 
her husband with her money,” replied K-nneth, 
gravely; ‘‘but we need not bring her name 
into the discussion, mother. Waoen I first 
heard my Unaole Algernon had left a daughter 
who would take Trefusis, I was, I confess it, 
disappointed. I thought my grandfather 
should not have kept her existence a secret ; 
but now I can understand that felt the 
subject too painfal to talk of. Besides, till he 
saw Ashton the other day he did not realise 
that she was his heiress.” 

** And do you mean to sit down quietly and 
let her despoil you?" 

“I mean to do my daty to the property as 
my grandfather's steward, and when ever 
death calls him hence I shall hope to find 
similar employment under some other land- 
owner. I shall never be a rich man, bat I 
trust always to be able to carn my bread.” 

And then Mrs. Beverley lost her temper, 
and made the kind, motherly speech with 
which the chapter opens; and Ksnneth took 
advantage of the pause that followed to leave 
the room—and indeed the house, for Mrs. 
Beverley had pursued him to his own abode, 
Eim Oottage; scenes like this tried him and 
made him wonder whether the presence of his 
mother and her eight children added to the 
peace of Trefasis Castle. 

In the park he met his grandfather. The 
old man loved Kenneth ag the apple of his 
eye, and the affection was warmly retorned. 
Linking his arm in his, the Baronet drew bis 
grandson away from the public to a more 
secluded spot, and said anxiously,— 

“ She is coming to-day, Kan.” 

Poor Kenneth, he began to think the subject 
of Kathleen haunted him at every turn. 

‘Indeed, sir,’ he said, cheerfully, ‘‘I am 
sure I hope you will taketo her. After all 
she is a Trefusis on one side, and good blood 


‘may tell in spite of her disadvantsges,”’ 


Bir Lionel groaned. 

“T left her with Sasan Johnson because 
she'd been governess here for seven years, and 
I knew I could trast her to see the child had 
& plain, decent education ; but a middle class 
school was not the right place for the heiress 
of Trefasia. I ought to have remembered 
only Violet’s life stood between her cousin's 
and thia place.” 

“Te Miss Trefusis travelling alone?” 
atked Kenneth, trying to keep the conversa. 
tion to comfortable commonplace subjects. 
“Shall you go and meet her?" 

“She is to come under the care of the 
governess your mother has engaged for the 
twins. Miss Yorke is to pick up Kathleen at 
King’s-oross, they will be at Dinsdale at half. 
past six.” 

‘“‘A governess for the twins! Surely with 
three grown-up sisters such a thing wasn’t 
necessary. My mother always declared she 
couldn't afford it." 

“ The little maids were handed about from 
one to the otner of their sisters till they never 





I marry Kathleen Trefusis, the daughter of 


Kuow wnat to expect,” said Sir Lionel; ‘and 


ag your grandmother wants someone to read 
to her now and then, I told Hilda if she 
chose @ governess who would be a kind of 
companion to my wife as well, the salary 
should be my affair,” 

Kenneth sighed. Noone knew better than 
he how many of Mrs. Beverley’s expenses 
were already Sir Lionel’s“ affairs.’ The old 
_— caught the sigh, and looked up with a 
amile. 

“My dear boy, what is there to trouble 
you? Hilda is the last of my children. I 
can't even save up & nice sum for her, 60 the 
least I can do is to give her what I can now. 
You see all these years I spent money laviehly 
on fhe estate, believing you and Vi would reap 
the benefit. There won't be much for amyone 
when I am gone,” 

“T think the girls ought to help them- 
selves,"’ said Kenneth, rather bluntly. ‘“ My 
mother has exactly three hundred a-year ct 
her own. How oan she expect to keep eight 
children in idlenees,”’ 

‘Oh, come, I don't see that it’s so bad 
as that, The girls will marry, they’re preity 
creatures, Alfred will get a curacy, and the 
younger boys are bright little fellows sure to 
get on. Ken, I want you to goto Dinsdale 
station and meet Kathleen.” 

‘‘My mother would be the better person,” 
said Mr. Beverley, rather shortly. 

“No, she wouldn't, Hilda won't forgive 
the girl whom she considers usurpa her rights. 
You are made of nobler stuff, my boy, and I 
can trust you to show courtesy and kindness 
to @ stranger, even if it seema to you like 
desecration to call her by Violet's name.” 

‘Misa Trefasis:"’ K-n sighed as he spoke 
the familiar title. Never within his memory 
had it been applied to any creature bat hia 
cousin. 

‘‘Ig my grandmother reconciled to her 
coming?" 

“Perfectly. She always reproached herself 
that Algy’s child was a stranger to us. She 
seems to think Ksthleen may fi! the void 
Violet's death hag made in our hearts. Your 
sisters are clever girls, Ken, and atylish ones, 
but they are too fond of gaiety to care for 
old people like us. Toen I may trust you to 
go to the station, Ken, and you'll come up to 
dinner afterwards. Is'll be at eight at usual.’’ 

‘*How am I to know—my cousin?” 

“‘ Well, it is seldom half-a dozen people get 
out at Dinsdale. Look out for two ladies, one 
older than the other. They’re sure to be the 
only strangers there.” 

Kenneth dressed early, put on a light over- 
coat, and was ready when the brougham 
called at Elm Cottage. 

It was a seven-miles drive from Trefasia to 
Dinsdale station, and even Sir Lionel’s fleet 
grays generally took three quarters of an hour 
doing it. 

Kan caloulated if the train was punctual 
they would be at the Castle by a quarter. past 
seven, time for all the introductions to be got 
over before the unknown cousin had to dress 
for dinner. 

Bat the train was not punctual; it was so 
late that Kenneth began to fancy there muat 
have been an accident before fall twenty 
minutes after time it came creeping slowly 
into the little atation. 

If Sir Lionel bad been there he would have 
proved the trath of his own words, for only 
three people alighted; two farmers well known 
to Mr. Beverley, and @ young girl dressed in a 
sofs grey travelling cloak and a Small, close- 
fitting black hat. 

He looked at the last passenger with per- 

lexity. She was the only feminine arrival 
by thie train, Could there have been a mic- 
take? Had the governess failed to meet his 
unknown cousin? and in that case, which of 
the two was this tall, gracefal damsel, who 
was walking slowly to where the porter had 
flang some luggage out of the van? 

He inclined to the belief this was neither of 
the pair he had come to meet. She looked far 
too young to be a governess, and far too 





gracefal and dignified for his despised cousin ; 
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and then ar inspiration came to him; hé 
would read the name on her luggdge and so 
solve his doutts. 

“Misa Yorke, passenger to Dinsdale.” 
Another moment and he waa pptaking'to thé 
stranger as courteously ag though she had betn 
an honoured guest instedd of a poor little 
nurtery governess, 

‘I think you ate going to Tréfaste Oastle. 
My grandfather sent me to meet you. If you 
will les me take you to the carriage, the 
eervant will see to your luggage; but firsy I 
shon'd ack if Mise Trefasia did not meet you 
in London. We thought you would travel 
together,”’ 

The girl turned to him and answered with 
preacMnt frankness—-evidently, poor child! 
she had not yet learned to consider civility to 
& governess &s & wonderful event,— 

‘Mica Trefasis wad to have met me half: 
sn-hour before the train started. I wnited sill 
the véry Inet, the bell rang 26 I tock my‘seat, 
but no one came, I hope," she added, 
timidiy, *‘ Mrs. Beverley will not think me 
remiss, You see, I did not know where Mice 
Trefusis lived, o¥ I would havé gone in eearch 
of her, and I thought it better not to mise thé 
train av I knew Mra, Beverley intended rend- 
ing to meet it.” 

‘I ant sure you were quité right,” said 
Kenneth, kindly, ‘No doubt there will be a 
letter in the morning to explain.” 

$ wes 2 long drive, and the néw governera 
ésnad pack In her corner of the brougham ag 
though the jouttiey’ had’ tired her out; and 
Kenneth, seeing she was weary, ceased trying 
to make conversation for her, and left her in 
petos till, as they pasted throngh the lodge 
gates, he said, gravély,— 

“I think you will like my grandmother, 
Mies Yorke. She haa fost all her childrén 
save my mother, and seen a great deal of 
other tromble: bub abel’ always cheerfal, and 

as & Kind word fdr everyone,” 

“I hope she will like nite,” said the girl, 
timidly. ‘ I stall try to pléace her.”’ 

‘* Were you ever in Yorkshire before?” 

“I epent a month at Scatborotgh this 
simmer; but I have lived in London ever 
tines I oan remember.” 

“Then your home ia there?” 

‘“‘Thavé no home,” she anewered, quiatfy ; 
‘'T am an orphan, and alone in the wérld, 
Mr. Beverley.” 

At that moment the carriage ~ yp ander 
the grand entrance to the Ossife; Aa he 
eesisted Miss Yorke to alight, Kenneth felt 
thé trembling of the hand he held, and’hoped 
from the bottom of his heart that his mother 
would accord to the litfle govertie#s a moré 
gracious réception than he feared. 

‘My lady ia in the drawing’room, sir,” 
began the butler, but before he confd finish 
bia sentence Sir Lionel came into the hall. 

Mise Yorke had got over her trémbling 
now, and explained to him the canee of her 
arrivitg alone without a falter in the musical 
voice, 

The old gentleman assured her it ‘was no 
fanit of hers. He had no doabt an explana. 
sion would arrive in the morning. Would she 
oome and be introduced to his wife? 

Kenneth pitied her, for he knew that at 
this hour the whole party would be gatherdd 
in the drawing-room—his three proud, grown- 
op #idters besides the twins. He wondered 
how Miis Yorké would get through the ordeal 
of their inepeotion, and followed qoniefly id 
her wake, 

He was in time to see that Lady Trefaris 
shook bande with'the new comer, a oeremtny 
not vouchesfed By the other ladies, and called 
the twins to speak fo their governnets; then 
Mra’ Beverley broke in harshly, — 

‘*You bad better take the children to the 
sshool-rcém, Miss’ Yorké. Sapper will be 
bronght you there présently.” 

Lady Treffisié interposed. 

‘*Risg the*bell, Kenneth; pleate;” thet to 
thé servant who’ appeared, “ Seid my* maid 
hefe, please.’ She kept the yotng stranger? 
olosé to her until the faithfal mafd appeared, 
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and fhot! pave Mise’ Yorke into her care; 
redding, gently, “I am not strong enough to 
walk’ mach or I wotld shéw yot the schcol- 
riom myself. Now) children,” to the twins, 
‘ midd you ate very good ‘to-night, for Mise 
Yorke looke tiréd.”’ 

Theré Was ali ancomfdriable silence when 
she little party had lef@the room: Str Lionel 
a it by tufning angrily to his daughter 
with,— 

‘‘ Whilé you ate in my house, Hilda,” with 
@ elight stress on the pronoun, “ pléaée treat 
people with courtesy. Miss Yorke isa lady 
end your mother's companion, please remem- 
ber—no6t a servant.” 

“She is absurdly young,” retorted the 
widow, ‘and much too good-looking. I wieh 
I bad asked for her photograph before en- 
gaging her." 

“T like young faces,” said Lady Trefasia, 
‘‘and I fancicd, Hilda, she had a look of 
Violet,” 

‘* Bhe ought to have waited for Kathleen,” 
said Alice Beverley—Ken's eldest. siater— 
rather sharply. ‘She bad: ro bneiness to 
come on withous her.” 

‘' Her manners are much teo independent,"’ 
chimed in Maude; while Mary, the third of 
the grown. up sisters, added, tartly, ‘' And she 
dreaees much too grandly. Why, shat travel- 
ling cloak is far handsomer than .mine. 
>: hope mother will. keep her in her proper 
place.” 

Lady Trefasia sighed. The grandchildren 
who remained to her were none of them, 
Kenneth excepted, very near her heart. She 
had brought op Hilda carefally, and tried to 
ses her a good example. How was it that 
Mrs. Beverley had developed into a passion- 
ate, oovetous, sharp-tongued woman, and her 
daughters seemed to have neither heart nor 
feeling ? 

Mies Yorke; of: course, breakfasted in the 
sohool. room: with her pupils, 80 she did not 
have the satisfaction of seeing the coneterna- 
tion which prevailed- whem her own letter 
reaehbed the Castle, and was read by Bir 
Liowel-to his wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Beverley wrung her bands. 

‘‘My bey’s fature is ruined,'’ she cried, 
wildly. ‘This wicked girl must be-found at 
once and the marriage burried.on. I shall 
never know an hour's peace till she ia Ken- 
neth’a wife.’’ 

‘**Den't be an idiot if you can help it, 
Hiilda,'’ said ber father, bluntly. ‘I¢ seems 
to me, Mary," torning to ‘his wife, ‘‘atter 
neglecting -her for yeara our invitation was 
only an extra wrong to that. poor chili, since 
it has driven her from*the shelter of a-home 
where she was’ safe and sheltered into the 
wilderness of the great world.’ 

“There is: w proud ring about the letter 
that-reminds*me of my boy,” said Lady 
Trefdsts, ‘Lionel, I belicve it weoould fiad 
her we might be prond of Kathleen’ dfter all, 
I wish you would go to London and eee Mica 
Johnaron ; she may be able‘ to give yduialchue 
to the-poor child's whereabouts.” 

Bat thongh Sir: Lionel went to Londen 


thatvery day, though the cipal of Minerva 
Lodge’ mi#gled het grief with his, sht was 
powetlese'to belp him. 


She showed him Kathleen's letter 6 ber, 
and tried to be cheerfal over the statément 
she-was*' well andbappy ;” btit she confdsved 
to the Baronet herJate pupil’had no inthadte 
friends; and-had never beén away from ‘her 
even for & visit. 

“She knows no mote of the world’than a 
baby,” scbted the much tronbled spinster: 
‘Tl only with'I hid ‘het heré tafe sgain.” 

‘My letter had the postmark Granthant, 
Had she friends there?” 

Mies Jobnson shodk her head. 

“My note bad ‘the same. Granthant was 
the firs¥ place whtre thé train etopped, and I 
expect Katy got ont there and returned to 
Lenton; Bhe had pléity of money, for I 
gave'her all that rénidiied' of your cheque— 
over tén ponrds—thinking, tH! she began to 


tee! af honte At Trofasis, she would not like to 
ask’yoa fo supply her." ; 

Sir Lionel groaned. 

“ You acttalfythink that child is alone in 
London with only’ ten pounds between her 
and starvation ?”’ 

‘‘ Katy would not starve; she Is a very 
quick, capable girl, and with no idea of 
romantic self-sacrifice. I am quite sure that 
if she were shreatcned with real hardships she 
would come back to me,” said Miss Johnson, 
warmly. 

She. meant to praise her late charge, but her 


words. gave Sir-Lionel a completely wrong. 


impression, They made him picture Katy ag 
a Gtrongy rebust young woman, quite able ic 
make her own wey in the world wishout help. 


He quite forgot that she bad. firet been. 


deseribed-as.‘‘ knowing no more of life than a 
baby,” and had terrible visions of his heiress 
engaging herself as book-keeper to a butcher, 


| and-possibly marrying the foreman, 


It. really seemed to him the best thing he 
conld-do: would be to offer.a reward for Kath- 
leen’s recovery at once, 

Fraulein, called in 40. confer with-him, could 
not understand how they had missed his 
governess. Could there possibly be two wait- 
ipg-roome at Kiy’s Cross? 

‘* Mies Yorke waited in the ladies’ room,"’ 
said Sir Lionel. 

“And I told you to whit there too, 
Fraulein!” oried poor Mies Jotmeon, almost 
distracted, as her German teacher confessed 
to having taken Katy to the general waiting- 
room, and never'cven looked’ in any other, 
“Obl how cddid you'be mistaken?”’ 

Poor Franléin expressedigréat regret. Mise 
Trefdsis had tdla her the general waiting. 
room; the porter had ‘conducted thént there, 
she had vonvlddedd it way all right. 

“Do not blame thi¢ lady,” said’Sir Lionel, 
gravely; ‘front her’ own letters it is ‘clear 
the idé@ girl had no intention of coming 
to Yorkehire. Evén if she had’ met Mise 
Yorké at Kiny’s Crees, and cénmmtnoed the 
journey with her, she could hve found some 
way of leaving her en route." Then, as the 
German tencher thankfully made her = 
he added, sadly, “Ie it cur punishment 
negledting her all these long years; or is if the 
taint In her blood coming ont?” 

‘There was no taint in her blood,” said 
Misa Johmton, firmly. ‘' Her father was the 
most tender- hearted of all your children; her 
mother was a biniple, loving girl, who died at 
nineteen. I wonld risk a great deal, Sir 
Lionel,. that if you only met Katy without 
knowing who sie was, and so judged her 
without prejadice, you would think her 
charming!” 

“Ugh!” grunted the old gentleman, ‘' she 
doesn't a6ém indlinéd 5 give me the chance of 
méeting her. How am I to find her, that’s 
thé first question ?” 

‘‘ Keep quiet and wait," advised Miss John- 
son. ‘‘ You see, in. my letter she promises tc 
come back to me soon, ‘before the year is 
ended.’ Now,.Sir Lionel, Katy never broke 
her word in her life. This is the nineteenth 
of September; before December is over my 
child will be here.” 

** And you would actually take her back?’’ 

‘' And’ gladly! If-you discard. her, and 
cease' to provide even her expences, she will 
be weloome’ here. I have eaved money, Sir 
Lionel; and,. besides, if: I had. only « orast 
to keepus-both, Katy should bave her share of 
int” 

A kiod of .mist-oame ‘before the: Baronet's 
eyes. Thie missing girl muss have something 
good in her to bave gained such love. He saw 
Mies Johneon means jast what ehe said, 

Why had Hilda and her-datghters 20 little 
heart, so little of humem kindress in their 
paiuve? This'school- mistress; who had beer 
ednutvated in an asylam, and bad‘ had, he knew, 
a betd fight with the wortd;-bad m 

r 





to keep her power of: affection, Why did 
own kind geom’ so destitute of it? 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Tue picture gallery was one of the chief 
atixaciions of Trefusis Castle, Once a week 
is was opened to the public, bub at ali other 
times if-was a favourite haunt-of the twins on 
wei days. 

Nowhere, to: their mind, was sucha perfect 
piace for runwing races, playing hide and-seek, 
and other kindred diversions; and as Lady 
Trefasia declared thediked thent to be bappy 
there Mra, Beverley made no objection, and 
whenever it was too wet or cold to go out 
Mise Yorkeand the children spent their: play- 
time inthe beautifal old-gallery. 

They. were there one:afternoon about ax 
weeka after the arrival of the new governess, 
bat @ rather peremptory message: had come 
for the chiidren to go to their mother, end 
Miss Yorke, believing they would be back in a 
few minutes, sat on alone.on the comforimble 
lounge, where they had all setvtledothemee! rea 
to ‘ ask riddles,” 

The girl, who was really Kathleen Tref asia, 
but who was knowm at’ the Castle as Brenda 
Yorke, had learned a great deal. which nearly: 
concerned herself sis ce ehe came #0 Yorkshire. 
Tae twins, who loved her dearly, couldonerbe 
cared of repeating their mother's. confidences 
- their sisters, often’ carelessly: made ‘before 
them, 

Old Lady Téefasis loved-to taik #0 her com~ 
panion of her lost grandchild, and: the olé 
—. who {or he Yorke ee 
affectionate reepaot; was to: ip about. 
ths family she had served-s0 See con 

So Kathleen knew why she had been/invited 
to Trefasie Castle. Sheknew that she; and 
> alone, was the heiress of the beaatiinl old 
place. 

Mra. Beverley might-slight her, the girls 
might! bo positively rude: and unkind, they 
little .gueseed her identity; and that. the 
moment the: breath «was ont. of Sir: Lionel'y 
pody she would be mistress of Trefasis. 

If she had come among them) in her true 
character they would not: have liked her any 
better, bat they would:have treated her differ. 
ently; since they all desired her marriage with 
Kenneth. 

Kenneth himself, the child thought, with 
biash, alone would have been unchanged, 
Kind. aad courteous to-the little governess, he 
would have been no more to. Miss Tretaeis, 
for his heartwas baricdda hiscousin's grave. 

Looking at: the pictare of Violet. Trefasis; 
which hung jast- oppeecite, Katy found. the 
tears welling: up into her eyes. Is was. so 
strange, so-hard thatthe girl who bad: lover; 
feiende, wealth, and home: should be taken, 
= she hereelf, a waif whom no one wanted; 
oft. 

‘* What is the matter, Mies Yorke ?’’ 

: —— ———— Sg es pase: 

Dg OR gallery, stopped to admire 
the careless grace of the girl's pose; them he 
saw the tell tale tears and spoke, 

“ T behieved have-got the »biues,” she said, 
quietly; ‘I was looking at that picture, and 
thinking. whet:.a pity it: was-ske died when 
other people could have been spared so much 
more easily,” 

A conviction seized on Kenneth the poor 
child meant-herself by ‘‘ other: people,” but 
he did not sayso. He took acon) beside her, 
and asked gravely,— 

“Do you know-her history ?”’ 

__“ Everyone knowsit, She wa: Sir Lionel's 
idol, The very light-of his eyes, and she was 
your promised wife, I oughs: not to have 
spoxemofthertoyou. Lady Trefasia told me 
Once you could never ‘bear4o:speak of her;”’ 

“ Miss Yorke,” saideKsn, gently, “ you and 
I axe friends, I always feel browgh’ you to 
the Oaatie, and I would fain make .you happy 
here if«I could: I don’t:know what scores 
ee —_ bat I ae often fancied it 

ust-be 2 vy one, Perhaps: you: were 
envying Violet her early death.’ : 

“IT don't want to die,’ 

‘“*No; but. you fancy you could ‘be spared’ 
better 4han my cousin, Yeu have wondered 





Violet, but in the.laet-few months I bave oltea 
fela shankfal che waa taken.” 

‘| Mr, Beverley!” 

‘*T have no} told anyone,’ he said, simply, 
‘thus I eam trash you. My grandfatber 
thiaks I do not like to talk of my cousin 
beeausemy grief ia too great. Tie truth is I 
am afraid to talk mach ol Violet lest 1 should 
betray the scorst she entrusted tome. Tae 
werld thought ug betrothed lovers, bul 1 knew 


she: had» hived» till she wae of age eha wonld 
have told my grandfathey the ¢ruth.”’ 

‘* Bat you were engaged.” 

‘“We had besa nominally engaged for 


Lionel would write angrily to bia." 


taken?” 

“Not quite. I wretethe news ofher ceath 
to Vincent Aylmer; he had a diplomatic post 
in the.rar Hast. The day of ber ianeral I real 
his marsiuge in the paper.” 

‘-Ob; no—it ia too dreadfal.”’ 

‘SEs: iss true, A’ the: very moment she 
drew her last breath, hovwas: plightivg his 
marriage troth toa Jewish heiress. If be bad 
only waited, Violet had a fortunes large enongh 
for his cupidity, bas I suppose be was iv 
desperate straits for money; anyhow he was 
on his wedding-tour sehen he got my letter.” 

‘'‘ How sorry you must have been you had 
written it.” 

“I don't know. I. bad promised her, you 
see, I only hope he'll never come back to 
England. I don't think I could take his hand 
in triendship.” 

Katy raised her eyes to the beautifal pic- 
tured face, 

‘She does not look strong enough to bear 
serrow;”’ 

“ No, i¢ would have killed her.” 

“Mr, Aylmerought to be.ashamed of him- 
self; firet robbing youcf her and then being 
falee to her.” 

‘He never robbed me of her,” said 
Kenneth, abruptly. ‘I loved her dearly ; bat 
if he: had been worthy of her, I could have 
lietensdtotheir wedding: bella without & pang. 
Bhe waelike » sister to me. I fancied once 
we should: have been hapey together; bat-I 
knownow the attachment I had for her was noi 
the love-a man should bear hia wife.” 

He looked at Katy intently as, he spoke, 
and toi her-ancoyance: she felt bersalé binsh 
crimson. Kenneth sighed: heavily and thea 
continued, — 

‘Do you thine: poor man has a right to 
fall in love; Mies Yorke?” 

‘As much right as a rich one,” the girl 
said, simply, or rather more. You see.a rich 
man has so: much: else-to: fill his. life, a poor 
man ‘would want Jove more.” 

If she had. been more worldly. wise ehe muet 
have read'the passionate love: shining in hia 
eyeaas he looked at her; and have known that 
it was she who had taught him there was a 
more fervantattsachment possible to hinéhan 
tha’ he had cherished for his cousin Viviet, 

‘*T am glad you told me abont Mr. Aylmer," 
said-the girl, suddenly locking up at the pic: 
ture. “I asedto pity her 20 much.” 

“‘ There is some one I pity infiuitely more— 
my cousin, Kajhleen Trefasis.” 

If he had only kaown he was speaking to 
the trne owner of the name. Katy felt in- 
tensely interested ad the turn the conversation 
had taken, and reptied,— 

“‘Iady Trefasis-has. told mea great deal 
about-her. I do not think she is dead, I ex- 
pect you will hear of her secon.” 

Hewhrugged hia shoulders. 

* Poorgitl! Things» would: have been bad 
enough if she had come to us straight from 
school; bat now she may be spending this 
time with utter valgaviane-who are kiad to her 
beping:to prey on her gratitude when she is 





that—her whole heari was another's. If} 





years. We bad never thonghtof oursclyaa as | 
‘loverd since she grew up. Sse sold me éhe 
trath but che begged me to keep har scores. | 
Aylmer waa absoad, I believasshe feared Six 


‘* And that is. why you are thankful she is 








why she was taken. I was very fond of | this old place with a crowd of people whe 


bado’t an ‘h’ among them,” . 

‘‘ Let ua hope they will have a few,” sid 
Miss Yorko, @emarely, ‘I wish yonr cousin 
were hers, Mr. Beverley. Lady Teefasia is 80 
gentle and high-bred, I think being much with 
her would refine anyone, and if she is very 
outré 2he might be cent to school again.” 

‘‘ Nosehe; she is old enough te be married, 
and she will be the richest prize in the county 
to fortune-hunters. Pvor girl, I don’t know 
whieh weuld be more dreadful, If she macrica 
& counter-jumper he will be cut by the connty 
aod feel utterly ous of place heyo, If sbe 
aceepta s penniless gentleman who ia atéracied 
by her money, they will Jead a eat-and-dog 
life,” 

‘Don's treable abont it yet,” said Mies 
Yorke, gravely. ‘I don’t fancy the Trefusises 
are & marrying family, Your cousin may 
escape both the fateayou have covjared up.” 

“T hope uot,” he said, hurriedly. Thea 
seeing her horrified face he explained, ‘0! 
course I don't want #0 see her miserable, but 
I should like her to marry some One &3 690m 28 
poseiole, Don's you see, 86 long as sbe is Miza 
Trefusig my poor mother wiil never forget 
there ig bat one life between ber and the 
Castle. No, I would rather see Kathleen 
married than that, ever if her hueband were 
& milkman,” 

“A very clean, healthy oooupation,” said 
Miss Yorke, quietly ; “and of course he could 
reiire.” . 

‘ When are you coming to see my garden? 
asked Beverley, suddenly; ‘I asked the twins 
to bring you weeks ago.” 

’ Bas November ia the wrong time of year 
for gardens,” said Mies Yorke, ‘‘and Mrs. 
—— fozbade the expedition.” 

ts a as 

And he hoped privately his mother bad at 
loast forbidden it civilly. 

‘* What made her do that?” 

‘*T believe she thought the twins would take 
cold,” said Miss Yorke, demarely. 

“She always hated Elm Cottage. Bhe 
wanted me to have the. Dower House. It used 
once to be ogcupied by Violet's father; since 
that it bag been Jes to an excellent tenant. It 
is ever so.much tooJarge for a bachelor.’ 

People's ideas differ so," replied the girl, 
lightly. ‘A friend of miue is to be married 
nexs wesk, and she told me she had taken 
quitasdarge house. When I came to the de- 
scription J fonnd it had jaat eight rooms.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“* Love in.a cottage.” 

“Taelove is there. I’m not sure about 
the costege. She is to live at Giantleigh, 
and I shouldn't think there were any oct- 
tages in that smoky town.” 

** Are you going to the wedding?” 

“Oa, no; I don’s even know Mr. Hargrave 
set all, and Londoa ia £0 far." 

Kenneth looked.at her rather wistfally. 

‘‘ Perhaps you think your friend might have 
‘dons better’ than an eight-roomed house in 
Grantley?” 

“I’m sare Iididn’é dream of such « thing. 
They sro ridiculously happy. She seems to 
think him the wisest of human creatures, and 
heraclf the Juckieet girl in she world to be hia 
choice. Oae couldn’) laugh at them, you 
know, it was so real, but is made akiod of 
lump come into my throatas I listened. It 
seemed as though she—my friend—had got 
into a lovely world of her own where no one 
else could enter.” 

‘‘The world of love,” said Kenneth, very 
softly, ‘and I think the entry to that world 
& happier gift,tban a fortane.” 

‘) Mies Yorko,”' in a shrill, forbidding voice, 
‘*‘ Misa Yorke, mother wants you downstairs 
at once, You are to take the fice embroidery 
you have been doing for her, and show it to 
Lady Barford. It wonld have been better 
if you had been doing it now inateadiof flirt 
ing with my brother,” 

White as marble with indignant fecling, the 


| onistress of Trofasis, Just fancy her filling | governes’ vanished, Kerueth put one hand 
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on his sister's shoulder and forcibly detained 
her. 
** Alice, I wender you are not ashamed of 
yourself to inanlt a defenceless girl who can- 
not protect herself."’ 

Alice beld her ground. 

‘I daresay you are qnite capable of defend- 
ing her,” she said, spisefally. “I am sure if 
Kathleen Trefasia ever hears of your carry- 
ings on with Mi:s Yorke she will never listen 
to you.” 

“You are talking nonsense, and spitefal, 
ill-bred nonsense, too,"’ cried K-nneth, hotly. 
You know perfectly that I bave not the 
Blightest intention of proposing to our cousin 
if she were found to-morro 7.” 

Alice looked at him shrewdly. 

“Oar revered grandparents fancy you #00 
broken hearted to have an eye for a pretty 
face,” she said, sharply, ** bat I am not blind. 
I believe you are carrying on a desperate 
flirtation with little Mies Yorke, and I shall 
pot mamma on her guard at once.” 

There was & terrible anger in his dark eyes 
as he answered her,— 

“Jf I had a larger income or if only my 
present one were & certainty, I should p-opose 
to Brenda Yorke to-morrow.” 

“Then itis a meroy you are too poor to 
risk the perils of matrimony, We don't want 
another mésalliance in the family. Unole 
Algernon’s was bad enongh in all conecious- 
nees,”” was Mies B-verley's last taunt, as 
wrenching herself free from her brother's 
detaining hand, she swept past him on her 
way baok to the drawing-room, 





CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


Atice Brveriey was as good as her word, 
That very day she told her mother ehe had 
seen Kenneth flirting with the little governess, 
and that the co>ner they got rid of Mies Yorke 
the better. 

Mrs. Beverley was perplexed and annoyed 
at the communication. K-nneth was of fall 
age. She had not the slightest power to inter- 
fere with his choice, she was well aware, but 
she bad made op her mind he should either 
marry money or remain single, so that all he 
could spare from his income might be at the 
diepoeal of hia family. She did not like Mise 
Yorke because she was conecious the latter 
had kecome more to Sir Lionel and Lady 
Trefasis than her own daughters, bat sbe did 
not feel able to send her away. Lady Tre. 
fosis was perfeotly satisfied with Brenda and 
was capable of retaining the girl entirely ag 
her own companion, and leaving her daughter 
to fiad, and pay, another person as governess 
to the swing. 

Toe scheming widow waa fairly baffi-d, and 
Bhe decided at last her only chance was to 
ppeak to the governess privately, and if possi- 
bie tannt her into throwing up the situation. 
Bir Lionel and his wife could say nothing if 
Mies Yorke left at her own wish, and Hilda 
Beverley had seen enough of the girl's pride 
to a it would not be diffisalt to work 
On it, 

She suoseeded beyond her hopes. She firat 
hinted that Brenda was worming herself into 
Bir Lionel's favour to the detriment of his 
own grandchildren, and then she acoused her 
of laying traps to entangle Kenneth. She did 
not have to speak twice ; the governess turned 
to her with flashing indignant eyes, 

“[ shall leave here to-morrow,’’ she said, 
with cold, deliberate meaning, “and I will 
never enter this honse again unless I come as 
an invited guest, Your son is p:rfeotly safe, 
Mrs. Beverley. Your ocroel taunts are as 
a aed of him as they are insulting to 
me ” 

Bhe told Lady Trefusia in the morning she 
Wanted to go away. A letter (trom the trae 
Brenda) received by the first post, only the 
Beoond she had ever had since she came, 
supp'ied her with the onloar of an excuae. 
Boe wold her employer very simply that she 


was urgently wanted in London She was 
sorry to leave the Castle abruptly, but she had 
no choice. Would Lady Trefasis be kind and 
let her go? 

‘*Baot you will come back?"’ said the old 
lady, anxiously, ‘Sir Lionel and I shall miss 
you terribly.” 

‘“* You have been very kind to me,” said the 
girl, sweetly. ‘I shall never forget how good 
you both have been,” 

When Kenneth dropped in that day to 
afternoon tea as usual one of hia sisters pre- 
sided at the Sutherland table, and he looked 
in vsin for the little governess. 

“ Where ia Miss Yorke?” he asked one of 
the twins in a whieper, under cover of rather 
. fag argument between his mother and 
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** She went away thia morning,” replied the 
little girl. ‘(Granny says her friends in 
London wanted her; but I think mother sent 
her. Mother came up last night and talked 
for ever so long after we were in bed, and 
when she was gone Miss Yorke sat down and 
cried. We both heard her.” 

Keuneth's face grew pale with anger. He 
followed Mra. Beverley when she left the 
drawing. room to dress for dinner, and drew 
her into his grandfather's study, saying he 
wished to speak to her. 

‘* What have you done with Miss Yorke?” 
he asked, passionately, when he had shut the 
door, and placed himself so as to out off her 
retreat, 

“Is that the way to speak to your mother ?” 
demanded Mra. Beverley. 

“I mean to have an answer,” he said, 
resolutely. ‘‘ Yesterday Miss Yorke was an 
honoured inmate of the Castle with—I could 
swear—no intention of leaving us. To-day 
she bas mysteriously disappeared, and was 
seen in tears after a conversation with you 
last night." 

‘I am not answerable to you,” returned 
hia mother. ‘The girl wasa designing minx, 
and we are well rid of her!" 

‘Take care. You ate speaking of the one 
woman in the world I wish to make my wife. 
E:ther give me Miss Yorke’s address, mother, 
or I shall go to my grandfather and tell him 
your part in her disappearance! " 

‘‘I do not know her address,” and some- 
thing in her voice made Kenneth believe she 
was speaking the truth; bat he passed from 
her with a frown, and went in search of Sir 
Lionel. 

To him Ken told everything. The secret of 
Violet's love for Mr. Aylmer, and of how he 
had been in her confidence, and then his own 
deep affection for Brenda Yorke, and his 
mother's consequent interference. 

*'T never expect to be a rich man,” he said, 
simply; ‘bat [ should be a happier one with 
a wife I loved and revered. Only two things 
kept me from telling Mies Yorke of my 
wishes, I felt you might think me faithless 
to Violet's memory, and deprive me of my 
present post; and knowing, poor child, she 
was homeless, I dared not deprive her of the 
shelter of your roof antil I had a home ready 
for her.” 

* And so you never loved poor Violet, nor 
she you?” esaid Sir Lionel, sadly. ‘* How 
blind I have been. Kenneth, don’t ask me to 
receive that fellow Aylmer if he comes back to 
Evgland. It would choke me to speak civilly 
to him.” 

‘ST should feel inclined to knock him down,” 
said Kenneth. 

* And you want to marry little Miss Yorke? 
Well, my boy, I can’t do much to help you in 
& pecuniary way. but that child is a living 
sunbeam, and I shall be glad to feel you have 
such a bright presence in your house. 
wanted you to marry Kathleen Trefusis, but 
you are old enough to know your own mind, 
and it you prefer love to money, I won't hinder 

you.” 
**Bat where is she? My mother declares 
she does not know her address.” 

‘I told Miss Yorke she must let me know 





; where to write to her, and she told me she 





wae going first to a friend's hous: in Greville. 


road, Maida-vale, No. 89, she gaid. I 
remember the address particularly, because 
Miss Johnson's school, Minerva Lodge, is in 
that same road.” 

‘* And I may tell Brenda you will welcome 
her as my wife.” 

** You shall have my blessing,” said the 
old man, simply. “I am afraid it is little 
else I shall have to give you, but I don't 
think the obild ia of the stuff to valae money 
above aught else." z : s 


At the very moment K-«oneth and his 
grandfather were talking of her, a little 
penitent figure was seated on a low stool at 
Misa Johnson’s feet, and Brenda Yorke alias 
Ksty Trefusis, was telling the story of her 
eix weeks’ absence. 

‘* Whatever made you do it?” asked the 
achoolmistress, anxiously, ‘Ob, my dear, if 
you knew how troubled I have been.” 

“ Well,” said Katy, nestling close up to her 
kind old friend, and feeling very thankfal her 
maequerade was over, ‘‘you know I wanted 
to fiad out what they were like, and whether 
they were nice to other people though they 
had been so horrid to me.” 

** And what did you decide?” 

“I think Sir Lionel and his wife are 
charming, but I can’t bear Mrs. Beverley. I 
wish she weren’s my aunt. Goody, I think 
she is horrid.” 

‘* She never had much heart,” said Susan 
Johnson, thoughtfally. ‘And now, Katy, 
of course you will let me write and tell Sir 
Lionel 1 have found his grandchild?" 

‘' Well, I rather fancy he may come here,’ 
said Katy, smiling, “ without your writing. 
He told me he should be in London next wee 
and would call and see me. I couldn't refase 
him an address, and so I said he would find 
me at 89, Greville-road. You know, Goody, 
though we always call this house Minerva 
Lodge, ag it stands between 88 and 90 89 
muat be its correct style " 

« And when he comes?" 

‘When he comes,” said Wilfal Katy, ‘it 
may strike him as strange Miss Yorke should 
be staying with you, and it is just possible he 
may guess everything.” 

** And if not?” 

“If not,” very demurely, ‘‘I suppose 
either you or I must tell him." 

Miss Johnson was not a pergon to be 
taken unawares. Tne next morning she in- 
formed her servants all letters for ‘‘ Mise 
Yorke” were to be taken in, and if any visitors 
inquired for that young lady, they were to 
be shown into the drawing-room, and their 
names brought to her. The impression given 
to the domestic staff was that Mies Yorke 
was & new pupil daily expected. 

‘He won't be here till next week," said 
Katy. ‘He may not comeatall. A wealthy 
baronet would soon forget a poor little nursery 
governess.” 

Bat that very evening, as the principal and 
K.ty sat at tea in Miss Johnson's private 
sanctum, the demure parlour. maid appeared. 

‘*The gentleman's come, ma’am, He 
wouldn't give any name, but he wante to see 
Mies Yorke.” 

The schoolmistress looked at Katy. 

‘I will go,” said the girl, slowly; ‘but I 
can's understand it. I only left the Oastle 
yesterday. Oan he have guessed ?”’ 

Is was not the Baronet who sat waiting for 
her in the pleasant lamp lit drawing room. 
A mist seem to rise before Ks*y, and almost 
blind her as she realised her visitor was noi 
Bir Lionel, but his grandson. 

Kenneth took both her handg in bis. 

‘““My grandfather told me where to find 
you; and I have come to ask you to be my 
wife. I have loved you ever since I firat sav 
you at Dinsdale station, only I dared not tell 
you of my love while you were under my 
grandfather's roof; for I felt that if you re- 
fased me I might have robbed you of your 
home. I know all,” he said, brokenly, ‘and 
the oruel part my mother and sister played; 
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put, believe me, if you can only care for me 
and will be my wife, I will guard you from 
every unkind word. My grandfather told me 
to tell you he would welcome you ly, and 
shat though he could do little for us in the way 
of money, an old man’s love and blessing were 
waiting for you.” 

** But,” there was a strange trembling of 
ber lips from otter nervousness, ‘ but, Kath- 
leen Trefasis?” 

“I have come to a strange conclusion about 
my cousin,” said Kenneth, gravely. ‘I 
believe that by some chance she discovered 
my grandfather's plans for her to marry me. 
Depend upon i*, my dear one, when you are 
my wife, and Kathleen knows she is safe from 
— 8 of mine, we shall hear something 
of her.’ 

“ And are you quite sure,” demanded Katy, 
“that you want me—because all the Trefasis 
family are proud, and I am a nobody?" 

“ You shall not ogee yourself,” he said, 
fondly; “you are the one wife in the world 
for me,"’ 

“ father was a Bohemian, my mother 
worked for her bread, and I was brought up 
on charity: that is a history you will hardly 
care to Own as your wife's.” : 

“Tam not listening,’”’ said Kenneth, firmly. 
“ Nothing you may eay can make any differ- 
ence to my wishes, unless you tell me you 
can’t | pay a4 learn to love me." 

And as she conld not tell him that, it came 
about that when Mise Johnson, after an hour's 
delay, came in search of Katy, she found the 
visitor was not Sir Lionel, but a tall young 
man, who had one arm round the girl's waist, 
and his dark head strangely close to her 
sunby one, 

Good gracious!” exolained the bewildered 
spinster. ‘ Katy! what does this mean? 
here is your grandfather . 

s 
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Explanations are proverbially tiresome 
things, but the one which presently ensued 
was perfectly satisfactory, save that Kenneth 
would fain have given his bride a fortune 
instead of owing one to her. 

That Sir Lionel and Lady Trefasis were 
delighted, and the twins in eostasies, goes as 
& matter of course. 

Mrs, Beverley and her daughters felt 
thoroughly subdued ; and as even their self- 
assurance was not equal to meeting the girl 
they had so cruelly slighted, in her new 
character of Kenneth’s fiancé, they decided 
change of air was imperative for them, and 
that they were not strong enough for a York- 
shire winter; so that they had set off for 
Bournemouth before, amid the blazing of 
bonfires and the pealing of church bells, 
Kenneth Beverley-Trefasis, he had acsumed 
the Iast name just before his wedding at his 
grandfather's wieh, brought home his bride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trefusis reside chiefly at the 
Castle with Sir Lionel. 

The Beverleys, who still enjoy an allow- 
ance of a thousand a-year from the Baronet, 
pitch their tent in London, where the widow 
—_ hard to secure husbands for her dear 


She has never forgiven her daugbter-in law 
for her harmless plot; and though she is 
delighted Kenneth will some day ke master of 
the Castle, and though she fally intends when 
that time comes to make him continue her 
present allowance, yet such is the narrowness 
of her dicposition and tenacity of her preja- 
dice, she would atill prefer shut he had married 
any other heiress in the world rather than 
Wurvn Kary, 

[THE END.] 








Or the large number of the orders of knight. 
hood in Europe several are exclusively female 
Some are of old or peculiar foundation, but 
are spoken of as atill existing. That of the 
Bee, in Franoe, established in 1703, would 
Suitably honour female induatry, that of 
Neighbourly Love, in Austria, dating from 
1708 commends an excellent virtue. 





A QUEER TRADE. 

Anyone who wishes to see a ‘ hot-water 
shop" must seek it in the neighbourhood of 
Petticoat lane and Houndeditch. They abound 
in this neighbourhood and in other places 
where poor Jews congregate. 

OF course it ia well krown that Jews on 
their Sabbath—which lasts from FriJay 
evening to Saturday night—must not handle, 
ignite, or blow out any light; they must not 
light their fires, nor supply them with fuel 
when necessary ; nor place on their fires any 
kettle, pot or other utensil, or remove them. 
This strange feature of their religion has 
brought into ex’stence the go called hot-water 
shops. These are places where the poor Jew 
may on Saturday obtain hot water, which he 
would otherwise have to dispense with, on 
account of his not being able to have a fire on 
that day. The present writer, being out of 
work at the time was offered the management 
of one of these curious satablishments. 

The outfit and furniture of a hot-water 
shop are very simple. They consiat chiefly of 
& large fice, some boilers, holding perhaps 
twenty gallons of water, and a hose-pipe 
attached to the main for the purpose of 
replenishing the boilers, Work commences 
at abouts 7.30 4m, The boilers are steaming 
and the fires glowing, and the Christian 
representatives of their Jewish employers 
begin to arrive, and the jog or pail is held 
out for the water. Many bring their tea or 
ocffee pots and brew their morning beverage 
on the spot. 

Oae halfpenny is charged for each vessel, 
be it pail or tespot, and for one penny halt- 
penny or twopence a family can get all the 
hot water they reqaireon Saturday, A small 
teapot is filled for one farthing. 


A PENGUIN OITY. 

Dorgine our recent cruise, writes a Falkland 
Island correspondent, we went ashore on a 
sequestered island, to view what the captain 
called a “ penguin city.’ Sure enough, the 
whole island, comprising perhaps fifty sores, 
was Isid cff in regalar squares, by streeta 
running at right angles, the lines straight and 
true as @ surveyor could have drawn them. 
As is well known, penguins spend their lives 
on the water except during the breeding 
season, when they are obliged to seek the 
shore. You will hardly believe me, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the birds not orly Jay 
out their city in blocks, but pick up all the 
loose stones, till the whole place ig as smooth 
asa board floor. Then they take posSession 
in couples, each pair selecting a home site— 
not to build a nest, bat merely to preempt a 
particular — on the bare ground. 

The hen lays one egg, and only one, and 
during the time of incubation the male bird 
brings her food from the sea, or sits on the egg 
awhile himself if she wants to go out and take 
aswim, Bat in this case, as in many others, 
virtue is not “its own exceeding great re- 
ward,” because the lady penguins grow so fat 
and sleek under the good care of their fuithfal 
husbands, that they are the more eagerly 
hunted at that particular season. The old 
birds are too tough and fishy to be relished by 
man or beast, but the tender young matrons 
are in great demand, both for their oil and 
flesh. Even the eggs have an oily and fishy 
flavour, and taste as hens’ eggs might if covuked 
in kerosene. 

The po is by no means a handsome or 
gracefal creature. He has wings, like any 
other bird, but they are altogether too short 
to fly with, though they may aseist him some- 
what in waddling over the ground. When in 
the water he has no use for wings, because hie 
broad feet, webbed like those of a duck, propel 
him rapidly. There are several varieties of 
them, the largest called the ‘ Emperor 
Penguin,” weighing from twenty five to forty 
pounds. It is fanny to see a colony of these 


ungainly birds marching up and down their 
streets like soldiers, all the time standing 
erect and maintaining an air of great digaity 
and importance, 





PRETTY PENELOPE. 


i 
CHAPTER XXII, 


Mrs. Roonpate’s well-thoughé out plavs for 
her niece's fasure met with what she jaostly 
considered the mcsat unmerited failare and 
disappointment, 

Penelope received her aunt very cordially, 
and accepted her »ffecsiopate advances with- 
out arriére pensée, although Mrs. Roohdale's 
love sppeared to bave bad a tremendous 
stimulant in the news of the fortane that had 
come to her niece. 

‘- Bat my dear Penelope!’ she said, as she 
sat in the dark study and looked at her niece 
standing by the fire, a gracefal figure io her 
black gown, her lovely face grown more lovely 
than ever; “but my dear Penelope!” she 
remonstrated. It was all she could find ta 
gay. 

She had never anticipated the smallest 
difficulty with Penelope, It had seemed to 
her wisdom there could be ne two questions 
about the matter, 

Penelope, with her appearance and her 
money, must, of course, take her place in 
society, and with whom could she take that 
place so well or so desirably, in every sense of 
the word, as with her maternal sunt. 

Starting uncer Mrs. Rochdale’s oare and 
guidance, having the entrés to the very 
smartest seb, possessing such more than satis- 
factory attributes ag wealth and beauty, it 
would be well-nigh impossibie tor Pexelope to 
do anything bat achieve success in the moat 
comprehensive sense of the word. 

Mrs. Rochdale bad allowed herself to be 
both excited, interested, and soothed by the 
thought of the fature, immediate, and other- 
wise, whioh epread before ber the instant she 
heard of Penelope's good fortune, 

Life would have a new zest under these 
changed circumetances. The glory and sutia- 
faction that bad accompanied Muroias mar- 
riage had had time to fade by now; and, 
indeed, Mrs. Roohdale was conrcions of a 
sense of peevish ciscontent when she dwelt on 
tke subject of her daughter. 

Maroia had not given her mother much 
attention since she had become Mra, Latimar. 
She had never been & demonstrative, or even 
& sympathetic companion; bat Mrs. Roch- 
dale had not fathomed to the full she mean 
limits and nature of her child's heart until 
after Marcia had become independent of her, 

The quarrels, the unhappy atmosphere that 
pervaded the domestic life at Latimsr Cvnrt, 
was & source of real trouble to Penelope's 
aunt. 

She was not a very noble character, as hag 
been told before, she was frivolous, scheming, 
selfish, une vrat mondaine; bat there ran in 
her veins some of the came blood as hada lived 
in her gentle sister, Marion Desborough, and 
with all her faults Mrs. Rochdale had a few 
good points, which made her immeasurably 
better than her daughter. 

There was, too, a plebeian tonch about 
Marcia, coming from ber father’s side, which 
showed itself in actions and words that never 
would bave escaped her mother. 

Mrs. Rochdale bad never experienced real 
diaappointment over Marcia, and her briliiant 
marriage had been nothing less than # triamph 
when it ocourred. : 

Ip was the knowledge of its absolute failare, 
none less fer being unknown, that had given 
Mre. Rochdale such unpleasant moments 
through the past year, and that made her 
heart thrill with a flash of pleasure when she 
pictured a fature with Penelope under her 


care, 

Although Marcia was her own child, and 
dearer to her than moat people would have 
believed, Jalia Rochdale waa too clever, 100 
keen, and had too much knowledge of true 
pride not to realiee that Penelope would never, 
never develop into the sors of woman who 
now reigned at Latimar Court, 
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The remembrance of Penelope's almost | 


indescribable love and devotion to her mother 
had a sweetness to her worldly aunt whioh 
was, perhaps, hardly confeezed to hereelf. 

Be that as it might, it must be said that 
Mrs. Rochdale had an honest pleasure in the 
thought of having her niece wader her care, 
although it aleo must be said that it is very 
doubtfal whether shs would have psfd 
Penelope auch a visit ag ehe was now paying, 
or Isid before her a series of plans for 
immediate and future action, if ehe had net 
become aware of the fortune whith Hartwick 
Desborongh had left behind bim. 

Tt was, therefore, with nnooncealed dismay 
aud diseppointment that Mrs. Rochdale found 
that Penelope had not the faintort intention 
of following her plans or falling in with her 
wishes, 

Penelope, in fact, having already a distinct 
plan and several wishes of her own; which; the 
stated quietly thongh firmly to her svnt, 
would be carried into action as soon as 
posible. 

Mrs. Roohdale had turned her well darkened 
eyes on her niece 

‘' Bat, my dear Penelope,” she said, ‘what 
you intend to do is so foolish—so very im- 
possible!” 

“J don't neo the impossibility, Anns Jatis,”’ 
eaid Penelope. ‘In fact, everything seems 
#0 shape very extily, mach miore so than I 
expected, See, here ig the letter I bad this 
morning from Mr. Blackstone, who has the 
mansgement of all poor Unole Hartwick's 
effairs, You will see that he says Thicket 
Croft can be ready for mein a week. The 
place hae been empty for a long time; iu fast, 
I believe the last tenants left it nearly a yesr 
ago, batit iain good repsir and sounds very 
comfortable!” 

Mrs. Rochdale’s disappointment grew more 
desided at the sound of determination that 
rang out in each tone of Penelope's clear voice 

“Bat, my dear child,” she expostnlated, 
‘this is atl very well, but resHy, don’s you 
nee yourself that erch a life is not the fife for 
& young girl with-—with ench possibilities aa 
you have before you? O!*nonrse I never 
thought you wonld hevitate to make yorr 
home with me. If Lucie were in England it 
would he anoshsr matter, but nov that Walter 
has socepted thie jndgeship in India the quea- 
tion of your sirter as s chaperene is fiosly 
pettled, You cannot tive alons, Penelope, you 


| expect you will ever find a busband.if you 





know. Why not? O5! my dear, you really 
oannoh bainearnest. Itisso preporterous— 
Fo—t0o——”’ 

Mrs. Rookdale actustly failed to find a 
Puitable word. 

Penetops emiled faintly. 


: ioe 
“Tt I were ahont to start honsekeepirg in | 


London or in-avy fashionable town, I grant 
you it would be impoceible, Aves Jalia; but 
in the ocuntry os 

Mra. Roobdale broke in hurriedly,— 

“There is sbeolautely no difference—none 
whatever. Town or conntry, a gir! like you, 
young, with your appearance, cannot live by 
herseif 1” 

“Tahall not be by mysol?. T ebsll have a 
house fall of women servants and a. honse- 
keeper who hes known me all my life; my 
uncle’s old butter Downe will go with me, 
end——" 

** Of courge, if you like 40 make fan of me 
and desptee my offer, Penelope!" 

Penelope hastened to soothe her aunt's 
ruffled ppirit. She wae not impressed by the 
visits ss Mrs. Roohcale had imagined she 
would have been, bat all the same her quick 
sympathy sorted out ‘the good from the 
worldly motives, and, aga netaral seq agnee, 
Penelops was ai quick to acknowledge this 
good. 

“IT do not despise your offer, dear Annt 
Jalis,” she anevered, “‘noram I meking fan 
of you. Tam gratefal to you'for your thouht 
of meyand only sorry I mmet give you dia- 
appointment. I have no wish to make a 
ttart inthe world. I shonld not be happy in 
London, Avnt Jalia, I have always lived in | 











the country, even in Parie I lived beyond the | 
city. Iam « country mouse, and I shall anly 
be happy inthe country. Now, starting with i 
that, don’s:you see how catily things fail into 
their place? Partof: my property is in land, 
and Thicket Croft isthe very ideal of a home 
fox me!”’ 

‘* Bat to live thera alone-—to bury youzsell | 
in the depths of a desert! Penelope, you | 
musthink of your fature. Is is sll very. well | 
having beanty and @ fortune, bat: how do-you 


shut yourself up in, this fashion? "’ 

Penslops flashed suddenly crimeon. 

“Tchall mever, never marry |” she said, in 
® Quick, low voice; them before her aunt coald 
speak she turned and teokia photograph from 
the mantelehelf beside her. 

“ Look, here is a pictnre of Thicket: Oxoft. 
Ta it not a pretty place, Aunt Jalia? You 
will endoyse that epimion, Isam sure,. when 
you come down end stay with me, as. I-hope. 
you will do very, very often. I went down 
for my first inspeotion yesterday with Mr, 
Blackstone, and I was: charmed with my 
property.” 

Mere. Rochdale put up her gold eye-glasres, 
but before she looked at: the photograph abe 
gave one: shrewd, sbarp. glanes at: her niece's 
face, on which the flash still lingered. The 
sight of that face gave-a thrill of satisfaction 
to her raffled: spirit. 

‘Ah! D thought there: war somethivg below 
the surfaee,'’ sha said to herself. ‘ Never, 
never marry! Who isit, I wonder? Some- 
one she met in Paris—a flirtation on kis part 
taken in all ceriouszess by ber. How strange 
I never had an inkling of this before. It 
certainly puts a different complexion on 
things. For ail ber gensleness and sweetnesa 
Penelope is a strong-willed young person, and 
life would have! beensomething of a trial with 
this speetre of an unhappy Jove always. in the 
foreground. There ia nothing so disveartening 
and tiresome as a girl with & sentimental 
sorrow; and Penslops has got it pretty 
decply, {I oan see, She ie not she ordinary 
young miss who falla in love a:dezan timesa 
month! Perhsps,.after all, ii will, be » wise 
plan to Jet ber have her own way. withont any 
more fase!” 

All this.passed fleetly through Mra. Roch- 
@ale's active brain, while she.glanced ai the 
photograph in her hand. 

‘16 cortainly looke well in. a pioiure,"’ she 
said, not seeming or allowing Penelope to 
guecaa that she had remarked anything etrange 
in the anti-matrimonial statement the girl 
had made, or in the flash that bad accom- 
ponied this statement, “almost a maneion 
—you will feel like a queen down there, 
Penelope,” 

Peuslopa was delighted to find her aunt 
beginning to-sccept the situation. 

‘tT mean to be comfortable at all events,” 
she snewered, with a smile and asigh. “I 
only regret 50. much," she added, wistfully, 
‘thas poor unole Hartwiok did not live to go 
there with me. Is-was & plen we had dis- 
cussed all last year. and he bad looked forward 
fo ig so much! We should have been 280 
happy.” 

Mrs. Rochdale ehus her eye. glass with half 
® smile at the speaker, 

‘\I believe you. really were fond of that 
extraordinary old peraon, Penelope,” 

Penclops answered immediately. 

“I was more than fond—I loved him!” 
ehe said, with a touoh:of trath in face and 
voice. 

‘* Well, he certainly bas redeemed: himzelf 
in my cyes sings hia death.” confessed Mrs. 
Roshdade, And then she fell to digaussing all 
Penelope's plang. 

“T wonder you are not. a fittle alarmed at 
taking the responsibility of anch a big estab- 
lishment on your shoulders,” che said when 
Penelope had given her a few more details, 

“I am a born manager,” the girl said, 
lightly, ‘‘and I mean to found quite an old- 
fashioned conntry house. I ehull have hop 





feasts and yale logs, and all she traditions! 


things; and then think, ,Amnt.J alia, what.a 


| pice: arrangement \itewillsbe for bacie when 


she somes » on: the. oosasional visits she 
speaks of. I havealready written ont to-her 
and told -her: to regard Tbicket Oroft sav: a 
wursery' for all:‘her babies aa'they come!" 
Mra. Roohdale rose to go. Disappointed: as 
she was, sho began to foelthat Penelope world 


| haveebeen'a very difficult:and anxious ‘care 


had things gone as she desired. 
“You will hant, I suppese?” she. seid. 
“| Why not les Denis-get your: horkes,?. -Hevias 
in-town now, b believe, atleast D kmow he said 
something about-comingto.Tattersall's.”’ 
ee putie.gigantio constraint: on her- 


“Qn! I wilh net trouble Denis, I:have 
engaged old John Fellowes, you .won't 
remember him, of course, from, Stevenstone 
as-my head groom,.and he wili.lock «after 
everything.” 

“You are a most indepenient «young 
woman, Miss Penclope!"’ Mra. Rochdale said 
with a laugh, ‘‘ but no doubt you are: right 
after all. Tbe main thing, my dear -child, 
is to: be hsppy if you can, and Iam sure.1 
wish you that good fortune -with all my 
heart." 

It was: not: wntil Mrz, Rochdale was )jast 
going that Penclope-mentioned Maraia. 

‘*] hope: she is stronger,”cshe said gently 
and earnestly. Indeed there-was nothing but 
pity in Penelope's heart for ber cousin, for 
she knew :that -Maroia coald never. be abae- 
lately bappy ; eventhad Denia. loved:her with 
all the strength end -vigenr : of: Jaiax love, 
Marcia’ nataretwould: have: tuned the love 
aside; and brought her «migery in some: form 
or other. 

Mrs: Rochdale's face clouded at mention of 
her daughter. 

‘She is much better.iand :avonld be: quite 
well, only she stffers from such terribleeprez- 
gion of spirits. Of course she ia grieving»over 
the poor little baby, as. we: all do; bat sitting 
moping in @ comes all day. willdo her no.good, 
aud willmot bring the baby back: toiher. I 
wish she would rouseherselt for Denie's- sake. 
Young ‘wives: should remember the best of 
husbands are batanortal,aund if) the ‘home is 
not made bright and hsppy, why——’’.and 
then Mrs. Rochdale broke cff thia santentions 
strain, andsher voice: waa more .earness #han 
Penslope bad ever: heard it before. 

**Penglops,"’ shexeaid, ‘ 1) will confess to 
you I-anv troubled.about Marola. I feel there 
is something wreng somewhere, Macoia was 
alwaysan odd temper, and what ove might 
call & litsle @)fficult;and I.sm so afssid some- 
times she is not—not quite wice: with | Denis. 
I ean say nothing however, for Marciaia moai 
intolerant of any interference. yet I feel s few 
jo@iocions words might pat things righs.. Bhe 
has tome mistaken ideas abouts Deni, my 
dear. Heisan angel tober. Of couree this is 
all in confidence, Penelope; bat I:am sute 
| nee syropathizs with allL feel, do you 
nos?"’ 

Pensiops bowed her head. 

How each word stabbed her:to the heari— 
this continually recurring story of the misery 
thatwag his daily, hourly portion! Qh! of 4 
surety Penelope felt the burden of regret and 
remorse geow #lmost: too heavy: to be korne. 
She was unjastéo herself really in the matter 
of Denis, for, after all, theughshehad wilfully 
set his dove on one side: by Gisappoimsmen’ 
and GieiMusionment, she. vertainty ‘had x0) 
driven. him iato his martiage with Magcia. 
It had been ‘a series of mistakes, arising no 
doubt from her girlish recklessness and folly, 
but, after all, Denig¢hadbeen no boy, and the 
big, the terrible mistske he had made ia tho 
question of his -merriage ~rested on hia 
shoulders and his alone. 

Peneloge's texder love and prick for him 
however would not let this be, The blame of 
all his unhappiness ehe accepted, and for 
whatever evils lay before him in: the faiuze 
whe held herself responsiblé. 

Mrs. Rodhdale, of couree, conld not possibly 
follow the bent of her niece's thoughts ag she 
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gsood silent before her; but something in the 
gweet gravity of Penelope's young beauty 
souched her in her highest pars. 

‘‘ Perhaps, if Marcia had some nice woman 
friend in whom she could oonfide and find 
sympathy and gcecd counsel, things would 
goon mend; but, you know, Marcia never 
made any warm friendships, I think, how- 
ever, she really likes you, Peuslops, and 


os 

“Oh! it would be impossible!’ broke from 
Penelope, quickly, ‘I mean,” she said, 
drawing ber breath sharply, and speaking 
hurriedly to explain ber words, ‘‘I mean, 
Aunt Jalia, that I have literally no power of 
auch @ sort. Please don’t think-me unkind 
or wrong when I say I fear Maroia does nat 
care for me very much.” ‘Penelope was think. 
ing of the days she had-spent in London, en 
that bygone visit, Of roia's developed 
hatred and jealousy:ake had no suspicion—. 
never imagining for.one single instant that 
the history of that brief, unspoken love was 
known to any other save Denia and her- 
self. ‘' Marcia con mee little girl, and 
would, I am certain, -resent.anything I said 
— prey + I ——— omen net inger- 

ere,’’ she finished, not. very otly. 

Mrs, Roohdale sighed. 

‘IT did not meam you fo interfere. I magat 
only that you should “Mercia « little 
advice, a few hints ; ba 2 YOU are \ 
I hope I am only over-anxieus. I can’ 
worrying about the matter jasé.a little bit— 
that is only natural. Well, Penelope, I must 
yun away now; I an, glembaibane-siee you, 
although I must say I.amnot-quite pleasad 
with you. I don’t approve of thie geheme of 
burying yourself in. the country for: the-rest 
of your natural life; but, afterall, youare not 
a fool, and no donbt you woald notdo this if 
you did not want to doit. I hope all will go 
a8 well as you expcot; I shall come and pay 
you an early vicit, and.I shallbe very glad to 
assume the rile of chaperones on any occasion 
when you think yon may require one,” 

With: that, Mrs. Roehdale kissed her niece 
with real affection, and drove away’ from the 
dingy old house-in her-smart carriage. 

Penelope sat lost in painful thought long 
after her aunt's departure, The vision of 
Denia’s uncomfortable home wa never absent 
from her mind’s eye. 

Somehow, with all her fine, handsome ap- 
pearance, Penelope .had never besn quite able 
to assogiste her cousin with the dignity .of 
mistress of Lasimar Court. 

Marcia. was chowy, and passed with a 
certain brilliancy in the world; bat to 
Penelope's delicate refinement there had 
always been.& aomethipg about Marcia that 
had never been convincing,.and 40. imagine 
such & Woman as Aoyercign in. that old- 
world home was an incongrnity—if not, gn 
impossibility. 

All thie, however; though it might vaguely 
hurt her sense of artistic fitness, would have 
Deen in ® way & frauble, 

Maybe another woman chosen out of 
Maroia's set, and of her calibre, would have 
failed to fis her position in the way she 


did. 

It was the remembrance of, Marcia’s nature, 
her mean, narrow mind, her celfish hears, 
her suspicious, Bosbatas self that appalled 
Penglops when. she put facts straight in front 
of her, and, realised that it was to this 
character, with this nature, Denis Latimar 
had-allied himself, pnd with whom he had to 
pass the rest.of hig life, 

Denis .was.-young, .apd. 60,was,Maroia. A 
long vista of years, aretohed. before them in 
the most; naparal ;panyse of events; out of 
shat period of ceojourning together. only one 
yer was passed,.and yet .what a pitilal 

iatory was inscribed already. on the. annals 
of their life. If shipga at. she, very, beginning 
had gone so;hadly,, what, would be the,end 7 

This wag the thought; shaping, itself :into 


a ier that; lived. with Penelope: night and 
Ye 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tae arrival of Penelope Desborough at the 
old-fashioned country .house bequeathed to 
her by her uncle was,@8 may be supposed, a 
subject for much.eomment, chatter, and 
speculation in the neighbourhood around. The 
intelligenoe.that Miss Desborough was very 
young,exsremely pretty, and slightly unoor- 
ventional, was motJong in making its way 
about. Matrons-and old heads werea litsle 
dabious atfices. It waa really a very strange 
arrangement, they he & young aig! living 

in a big houge Thickes Crofs, going 
her .way :in »the «moat independent fashion, 


easily an : ly ag though she had 
had half-adozgn ohaperones and a3,many 
-brobshers to-advige and asaiss her. 

“Beyeral ofthese perplexed individuals 
paused before committing themeclves by calling 
On the. girl-mictress of Thiokes Oroft; bat 
Aheir-tegubled minds were at onoe set at reas, 
pat ne | — = 1 tate Sagan: 
Versohoyle: actually braved the dangers 
of. the.east.wind to drive a couple of miles-to 
deink teawith Misa Desborough in her.cosy 


‘Lady Sagan was the social barometer .of 
~——Sshire, and what she did, so did allshs rest 
of.the world.around and about her,country 


‘goat, 

‘Penelope's | tion was at once.aganrad, 
-mishough the. eetbed not troubled shereeif in 
wahe very least .about her neighbours or 


— 


about theiz pogaible opinion or non-opinion, 


She was very busy on she afternoon of Lady 
‘Bagan's visit. Awhole van load of ruoge and 
eurtains and draperies had .arztived -from 
Liberty's, and some of the other big London 
shops ; and swathed in a brown holland apron, 
her pretty feet planted firmly on the top of 
some steps, her hammer working away like 
magic, while Kate and Downs. below 
quasrrelled fiercely in whisperd when they were 
not giving their attention to their mistress, 
Penelope wasscarcely in the smarter’ trim 
when her housekeeper, who -was-her faithfal 
Kate's mother, announced the azzival of -her 
fired guest. 

Bhe received Lady Sasan with a biash and 
an excuse, but her visitor had failen in love 
with ber at once. 

** Twas told I should ffad a mos} charming 
liitle creature,” she said, by-and-by, when tea 
had been broughs, ‘“gnd‘I was qqite prepared 
to ba pleased. for [ have « lively recollection 
of your mother, Miss Desboreagh, and ‘I re- 
member.I thought her one of the sweetest 
women I had ever met!” 

Avy word of her mother touched the mozt 
vital part of Penelope's’ heart. 

“I think, I remember, I have heard 
her gpeak of you, Lady Sagan,” she ssid, her 
lips trembling a little, for time bad-not yet 
cured her grief. ‘‘You used to stay at 
Latimar Court, did you nop?” 

Lady Sacan assented. 

‘‘Paal Latimar was my nephew. I am 
Denis'’s great aunt, avd I have a very strong 
sffeotion for him. I have seen very little of 
him of late years, owing to my many years of 
residence abroad. ‘My poor husband could not 
stand the English climate, and we were oom- 
polled to live in search of perpetual sunshine ; 
80, you see, $9 & Certain extent the Latimers 
and myself drifted apart; bat I-was deeply 
attached to both Paul and hia wifd; and; aga 
bay, I think Denis was the cenrest little chap 
in the world.” 

Penelope bent her head over the. tea opps 
‘alae nothing. Sbe was trembling a little 
from the. effect of Lady Sagan’s words. She 
knew now how the warmth of Denis‘s love for 
her had found a. vent, had digoovered a mgans 
of doing. aomethipg to.please her and to benefis 
her; for Penelope had Jearnt through Mrs. 
Rochdale shat dy Sagan wae the one 
important person in ——-sbire, and knew the 
vaine & a. friendship must mean for her. 





She would haye been atiracted to. her visitor 


eonduojingyher house sod establishment ag |RO 


under any circumstances, for Lady Suzan waa 
just the sweet, refined gentlewoman that 
appealed most to the girl’s admiration; bud 
osming, sa she did, with the inflaense of 
Denis's thoughts about her, Penelope felt 
almost a love for tha silver-baized old lady. 

They talked a long while, and chiefly about 
Penelops’s plans for her house and for her 
fatare life, 

‘*You are ycung to be .alone, my child,” 
Lady Sasan ssid; but she did uot apsak 
reprovingly, ‘ You must learn to ran over to 
me now and then. I am sorry to say I cannot 
always ventare ont in these early spring days, 
bat we sre not far apart, and in a trsp or on 

reeback ——” 

**T am afraid I shall be a nuisance, I shall 
come s0 often!” Penelope said, with a smile, 
and-yet with a moisture in her wonderful blue 
eyes, 

“You will,always be welcome, my dear,” 
Wad the gentle, earnest reply, ‘‘ and then you 
moustmake nsecime, I know.a liijle about 
)the-people.around here, and I can dizect you 
if,you need. any help in the matier of choosing 
- acquaintances. Oh! I am not ai all 

. Ifyou were not Margaret Latimar's 
godohild.and Denia’s little friend, Iam sare 
LT should do juctas mach. Your faces is. your 
recommendation, my dear; I have falien in 
Joye with you.” 

‘Penelope made. reply to.this in her prettiest 
‘fashion, aud then something moved her, urged 
her to epeak of him. 

** Have—haye you seen Denis lately 7°’ she 
asked. ‘Ia be well?’ 

“Tehad a flying vieit from him about a 
week or.fen deys sgo,” Lady Sagan eaid, 
tising to Gepart. ‘He came before you 
arrived, and ohitfly, 1 think, to tell me abons 
you. I suppose, however, you go frequently 
to the Court. I have not been piace Deuis 
brought hig wife there. Wo met in towx one 
day, and wa did not—how shall I say is ?-— 
well,” the old lady laughed, “Mrs. Denia 
Latimar is not quite sympathetic t0 mo, I 
don't exactly understand——" and Lady 
Sacan paused and frowned, she remembeosed 
all-at-onoe thas Danis bad said that Penelope 
was related to hia wife. ‘My dear,'' she oid 
lady said, “ Thops [do sos offend you withwy 
plain. speaking; I forgot for the moment that 
Mra. Denis was connected: with you. There 
is most aasurediy nothing in you to reoall 
association with her; andnow may I-havs a 
peep at your arrangements? Dear me, how [ 
ased to revel in upholsterisng when I was 
young : giveme a hammer and.a hox of nails, 
aod a very wide-wiucow,to-drape, aud I, was 
happy, though we bad very lisse xoope in 227 
young days for all these piotoresqus qffeste 
You are quito an artiss! Everything is 
obarmirg i” 

Mrs. Rochdale, of course, heard in come 
roundabout way of Lady Sagan's early visis 
to Thicket Crott. 

She wae down at Latimer Court again for 
afew days when thisnewscame. Marcia had 
not invited her mother, and indeed ehe-gave 
Mrs. Rochdale very faint enconragement to 
repeat these little journeys from town. 

She felt that ber mother had a motive in 
coming so often, and she resented what sho 
was pleased to call cush impertizence, the 
while she was made furious by the open and 
hearty warmth with which Dsnis slways 
welcomed his wife's mother to-his house. 

** He is glad of ber to come because abe ia 
an excuse for him to go off and leave-usslene 
together,” Marcia thought, in her -gullen, 
Suspicious way. 

And, in fact, there was a great element of 
trath in the thought, alshough is wes not-for 
thie reason alone thas Denis was glad to see 
Mrs. Rochdale arrive at the Court, 

Men, however deeply they grieve and spffer, 
cannot live perpetually in an aimospnere of 
sorrow and shade, They do not forges, and 
in the night hours, cr in some gap in an hour 
of amazement, the troudle will rear its head 
and be recognised in jts fail valns; bata man 
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[' LOOK! BEBE 18 A PICIUBE OF THICKET CROFT,” SAID PENELOPE; 18 IT NOT A PRETTY PLACE, AUNT JOLIA?”’] 


when he is well and strong, and free fxcm 

morbid fancies, oan still enjoy a cheerful, 
leagant life, no matter how deeply he may 
ave been wounded, 

Marcia’s greatest fault and folly in ber deal. 
ing with her husband was tke perpetual gloom 
with whioh ske permeated their mutnal exist- 
ence, 

Denis might have almost found an excuse 
for her jealousy and temper now and then, 
if he bad seen her make acme tlight effort to 

lease him, some attempt to ke bright and 

appy, to take a prominent part in the 
intereats and amusements which she knew he 
liked ; if, in fact, she had been anything but 
what ehe was, & woman consumed with the 
most unwortly suspicions and doubts, tor- 
tured by senseless j«alousy, ready to fall 
insi: ntly into the mo: $ umreasoning and pain- 
ful. nger, @ sullen woman sitting like a figure 
of store eometimes for days at a time at their 
solitary meals, a perpetual source of discom- 
fort and depression. 

Had she showed the smallest tact, the 
faintest intimation of a trae woman's nature 
and heart, had she made the very least over- 
tures to his sympathy and to his tenderness, 
Marcia Latimar could have been almost a 
happy woman. Denis was so ready to see 
good in her, to reciprocate that good, to live 
not only in peace, but in pleasant fellowship 
and communion with his wife, to try and 
atone in any way for the vital fact that he 
did not love her as he should bave done, that 
Marcia would have found it an easy task to 
win for herself a life with him which, if lack- 
ing the deeper, stronger bond, would yet have 
been a life with a sunshine and gladness that 
might have made her almost a queen. 

Marcia, however, did none of there things, 
the faintest grain of a philosophy was absent 
altogether from her composition, and she had 
no intention of being contented and satisfied 
with the real affection Denis could bave given 
her by degrees when she knew that hia love 


could never be hers. Hence the reason that | 





Denis was always glad to see Mrs, Rochdale. 
She was not only a relief from the heavy 
depression produced by Marcia’s most ill- 
judged manner, but she exerted herself in 
every way to be a companion and to supply 
the deficiencies of ber daughter to the best of 
her power. 

Denis Latimar in days gone by had regarded 
Mrs. Rochdale with a certain amount of 
harshness If not with contempt. He little 
knew then how gladly he would learn to wel- 
come the very worldliness he 20 much det pised. 

Marcia had received the news of Penelope’s 
Jast undertaking with a sneer, of course; but 
when her mother spoke uf Lady Susan’s visit 
to Thicket Croft her face had flashed a little. 

They were sitting at luncheon when Mra. 
Rochdale imparted this news, and his wife's 
eagle eyes immediately detected the colour 
that came into Denis’ face as the subject was 
introduced. 

“IT was given to understand Lady Susan 
regarded herself as an invalid, and could not 
undertake any visiting,” she said in her most 
disagreeable way. ‘At least that was the 
reason she gave for refusing my invitation 
here; but perhaps, Denis, you can explain 
this matter? "’ 

Denia looked at her for an instant in 
silence. 

‘‘ Lady Susan called on Miss Desborough at 
my request, if that is what you mean, Marcia,” 
he eaid quietly, but very coldly. 

‘Of course, and why not?” said Mrs. 
Iwuhdale, rushing hurriedly to the rescue. 
“TI think it was very kind of you, Denis, to 
remember Penelope—a girl cannot have too 
many friends. Was it not good of Denis to 
interest himself for your cousin, Marcia?"’ 

Marcia looked for an instant at her hus- 
band’s face which was bent over his plate. 

“ Very good,’”’ she answered, and her voice 
was abeolately quiet. Bat somehow—how he 
could not have explained— Denis felt a thrill 
of discomfort in the sound, discomfort that 
seemed to hang in someway about Penelope, 





He knew Marocia’s jealous naiure, however, 
and he dismissed the feeling immediately aa 
meaning only the usual anger and folly. 
If he conld only have known bow much it 
really nieant ! 
@ (To be continued.) 








A cuni.us discovery is announced by Dr, 
Beddoe, It is that there isa direct relation 
between men’s pursuits and the colour of their 
hair. Thus, weare told that an unusual pro- 
portion of men with dark straight hair enter 
the ministry ; that the red. whiskered men are 
apt to be given to horseflesh ; and that tall, 
vigorous, blonde, long-headed men, lineal de- 
scendants of the Vikings or of the Athelinga 
who “won England, and refused not the bard 
sword play,” still furnish a large contingent 
to our travellers and emigrants. 


Tue Indian tribes carry on communication 
almost solely by signs. To learn this form of 
speech without words & fliciently well for 
ordinary intercourse is declared by a com 
tent authority to be as difficult as 
acquisition of a wy = language; to master it 
one must have been born in a lodge of Plain 
Indians, and have been accustomed to its 
daily and hourly use from its earliest to 
mature years. By order vf the United Siates 
Government there has recently been published 
& most interesting work that forms a sort of 
dictionary of the signs in use by the North 
American Iadians. Some of these are most 
complicated ; others are at once simple and 
significant, Ag an example of the latter clade, 
take a sign made by the Blackfeet for mother- 
in-law—namely, the holding of the hand over 
the face, as if to shut her from view, This 
sign proceeds from the custom among them of 
never seeing her face. One tribe, indeed, with 
& zegard for the eternal fitness of things that 
makes one blush for civilisation, say 
god told them that they must have nothing 
to do with their mother-in-law. 
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ON THE PLATFVBM WAS A TALL LADY, DRESSED FROM HEsD TO FOOT IN BLACK, AND DEEPLY VEILED !] 


BASIL’S BEIDE. 


Nile 
OHAPTER XXY. 
GONE ! 


It wae Travice who first discovered Dolores’ 
flight from Chesham Royal, and her distress 
was overwhelming as she stood in the empty 
rocms, which in their disorder seemed to bear 
sad witness to their desertion. The young 
wife's note, addressed to her husband, lay on 
the mantelpiece in a conspicuous position. 
Travice snatched it up, and an expression of 
acute disappointment clouded her as she 
saw that the envelope was sealed, and stamped 
with the Chesham crest. No chance of forcing 
it open by means of hot water, or any of those 
other artifices in which the lady’s maid was 
an adept. 

In spite of the fact that Travice had, as a 
rule, her feelings well under control, she had 
atill enough of the original woman left in her 
to aet under impulse sometimes, and on this 
cocasion, without stopping to calculate con- 
sequences, she opened the dressing-room door 
which communicated with Captain Chesham's 
apartments, the key chanced to be in the lock, 
and found herself face to face with Bausil, who, 
attired in dressing-gown and elippers, was 
trifling languidly with the br that 
Jarvis had just brought up to him, 

He looked up in surprise at finding his soli. 
tude invaded, and the surprise deepened as he 
saw the expresion in Travice’s eyes. 

‘ Here is a letter from your wife,’ she said, 
briefly, giving it to him, and Basil, strack by 
some vague fear, tore it hastily open and 
glanced rapidly through its contents, watched 
the while by the maid. 

“You know what this letter saya?” he 
demanded, growing paler, as he crushed the 
pathetie little note up in his hands. 

* No; but I guess that Mrs. Chesham tells 
youshe has left you. AmI right?” 





Basil anawered her question by another. 

‘* You knew her intention, doubtless ?'’ 

‘I knew nothing, except that she was very 
miserable.” 

‘Then you do not know where she has 
gone?’ 

“T have no idea even, unless it be to the 
river,” she replied, with intense bitterness, 
while a half seb escaped her lips. Basil started 
=~ The river! he had not thought of 

at. 

‘* Why should you og such a thing?” 
he asked, biting hie white lips hard. 

“ Because it is the natural end to a woman's 
sorrow when it grows too great to be borne.” 

Tzavice was reckless of what she said 
now. 

Indeed, she had a fierce pleasure in taunting 
the man who, from the very first, had openly 
showed his dislike for her. 

As for Basil, he was not quite certain that 
this woman had net assisted Dolores in her 
flight, and above all things he must try to 
discover her whereabouts, therefore it might 
be policy to endeavour to conciliate Travice. 

He rose and led the way to hia wife's apart- 
ments. How cold and cheerless the erstwhile 
pretty boudoir looked, with the grey ashes in 
the grate, the dust thick on the furniture, the 
murky light of the November morning 
struggling dimly through the curtains! He 
could not have told what he expected to gain 
from his visit, and yet it is certain that the 
sight of those empty rooms struck a sudden 
chill to his heart. 

He turned to his com on imploringly. 

“If you know anything of where Mrs. 
Chesham has gone, I entreat you to tell me. 
Think what it means for her to be thrown un- 
protected on the merciless world, young, beau- 
tifal, and utterly unversed in evil as she is! 
For her sake, and you have always professed 
affection for her, if not for mine, I implore 
you to be frank with me.” 

**T cannot tell you what I do not know. my- 
self,’’ returned the woman, hoarsely. ‘ Last 





night, when I left my mistress, I had not the 
faintest idea that I shouldn't find her here 
this morning. Give me her note, Let me see 
what she says.'’ 

It was a bold request, and one that at any 
other time would have brought forth & 

etty sharp rebuke from Qaptain Chesham, 

mt under present circumstances he deemed 
it wisest to comply with it. 

Without a word, he handed the letter to the 
maid, who read it from end to end as quickly 
as he had done a few minutes before. 

She gave it back to him with a deep righ, 
and seemed to become suddenly thoughtful, 

* Well!” he exclaimed impatiently, after 
a few moments’ pause, ‘can you give me any 
suggestion that is likely to be of use? ”’ 

She shock her head despondingly, 

**T am afraid not.” 

-*Were you in your mistress’s coufidence 
at all?” he inquired, a slight flash rising to 
his pallid face as he asked the question, 

‘No; but it did mot r: quire any confidence 
from her to tell me she was very wretched, 
and that you were the cause of her misery,” 
flashed back the woman. ‘ Your own con- 
ecience will tell ycu how you treated ber ; 
and if she has really taken her own life, her 
death lies at your door !"’ 

‘* How dare you utter such things to me!” 

She laughed bitterly, and threw back her 
head with a defiant gesture. 

“IT dare anything; I am no lorger in your 
service, remember, and it matters nothing to 
me what you say or think. My task now is 
to find my mistress.” 

B. filed, and sick at heart, Basil returned to 
his owa room, There could be no doubt that 
Dolores had really left the house, and the 
question that presented itself was how rhe 
was to be traced. 

He entirely rejected Travice’s theory of 
suicide; if Dolores had contemplated taking 
her own life, she would certainly not have 
written that letter. 

No, the probability was that her shame ab 
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being faxed with guilt had goaded her to 
leaving her husband, and the scene of her 
attempted crime. Anyhow, it was Basil's 
duty to find her, for who could say what 
harm might befall the peautifal girl in her 
mad desperation? 

While the young man wes miserably 
debating on the steps she “had better take, 
Jarvis entered the dressing-room. 

“ Please, sir, she person who has been here 
ever since you was taken ill—Mr. Oaborne— 
wants to know whether you feel well enough 
to see him this morning." 

Qaborne! The ery man for 





such an 


“emergency as this. 


Basil at once gave orders for him to be 
brought upstairs, and, when the detective ap- 
eared, told him of hie wifes departure, asd 
desire that she ehould ‘be found and in- 
duced to return, 

“'T guppose, sir, you. and Mrs, Ghesham had 
had a—a—misunderstanding?’’ interrogated 
Osborne, with an awkward little cough. 
‘‘I¢ is of some importance that I should 
know whether this is the cage,.as is may be 
of use to me in my seareh.’’ 

Basil coloured painfally. Is was like 
touching a wound with a red-hot iron to 
angwer such a question, and yet he recognised 
shat it was outof no idlecuiosity the detective 
had jast put it, 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘itis trae we had had a 
misunderstanding, amd we were both very 
miserable in cons:quence; no doubt that had 
& great deal to do with my wife taking this 
rash step.” 





“Do you think she did it entirely on her | 
| mistress to the photographer’s,.and I remem. 


own responsibility, vir, or had shea confidante, 
who advised her to do i} ?'’ asked the detective, 
Significantly, 

‘* What do you mean?” queried Basil. 

‘‘Why, from what I have heard in the 
Jervante’ hall, is seems that Mrs. Chesham's 
maid was exclusively devoted to her mistress, 
and I don’t think is unlikely she may be at 
she bottom of this disappsarance.” 

“I thinbnet. Ihad an idexoft that sort 


myself, bat Travice’s behaviour leads me to | 


guppose I have made-a miatake."’ 

** As for that, I wonlda’d give & pion’s point 
for what the:woman:swoes on her Bible oath,” 
said O:borne, contemptoously, “She isan 
ouband outer, eheis, and would -swaara lis 
@8 goon asdook.at-you.” 

‘* What makes you thinkso?"’ 

‘' The way she met you when you tsxd her 
with listening at the library door, fer. one 
thing, but I have various -osher reasons .a5 
well, I have-seen a goodieh bid of; her: this 
last week '’—whioh- was4rus, for Osborne had 


In a little over an hour the detective 
retorned. 

“ Well!’ exslaimed Basil, in an eager 
voice that hardly rose above a whisper, 
“what news ?”’ 

‘Mrs, Chesham left for Paddingtombyithe 
morning mail. By this time she is in 
London,” rejoined Oabornein a matter-of. 
fact voice. ‘I firat.of all inqnired at the 
station, and the reguléwas immediate success. 
The thing to do now#is to goto ‘London, and 
continue enquiries.at \Paddingtoa ;. but unfor- 
tunately there is net.a.train for anosher. three 
hours, so I have-wwired ‘to » friend of -mine in 
town»to go there andece if a lady anewering 
to Mrs. Oheaham's desoription got out-of the 


earlyrmail. If she did, she is pretty sure to 


haveibeen observed, artddt is more than likely 
thatweehall get hold of the oabman who drove 
herwwherever sheintended going. That is all 
we-can doat present.’ 

‘Th seemed to Basil, feverish ache was, very 
ent ; neverthelesa:ke aaw that Osborne was 
right. 

“You had better gompeby the next train,” 
hesaid. ‘' Having-seen’Mrs. Ohesham will 
bean advantage to: you that:your friend won't 


. Qaite right, sir. “At jthe same time, I 
= going to ask youfora photograph of the 
ady.’ 

Bat this Basil did not possess. He had wished 
his wife to be photographed when they: were 
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acquainted with him:elf in his early boyhood, 
This elucidated also Versohoyle's willing. 
ness to give Dolores to him. At the time of hig 
marriage he had been very much struck with 
the oddness of the fact that a father should 
oare to bestow his only daughter on a perfect 
stranger, and also had been impressed with 
Verschoyle’s mysterious knowledge of his own 
concerns. These were mysteries no longer. 
In the light of the detective’s informatign-all 
was olear, save thas strange midnight 
interview of which he had been a witnega,and 
of which he could kardly hope ever to-obtain 
asolation, 

‘Of Abdul, the Indian servant,:I can’ ges 
even a trace,’ procesded Osborne, in a dis- 
Satisfied tone of-voice, ‘I haye made very 
osrefal inquiries at Highgate, and all round 
the neighbourhood of the Waits House, but no 
one remembers seeing the man after the death 
of Mr. Verschoyle, However, I don’tdegpair, 
for lam on the track of the cook and-basler 
who were at the White House, and I expect 
they will be able to givame a good desl of help, 
It eeoms that when they lefs Highgate, they 
got married, and went to America to try their 
fortunes there, but eomehow America don’t 
seem to agree with ’em, so.they're 
back to old England again. They'll. arrive at 
Liverpool nex! week, and as soon»@s -they. get 
there, I'll meet. them.” Osborne paused, and 
finding Basil did not speak, he added, “I 
hope, sit, you-are easiefied with what Ivhave 

ne,” : 


in London, bat it had never struck him:sfter- | do 


wards to ask her for one of the likenesses, 
““I¢ is quite possible Travice may have 
one,”’ he remarked. ‘She went with her 


ber Mra. Chesham saying to ber, laughingly, 
that if the portraits were eaccessfal, she would 
give her one.” 

‘In that case, I'll ask her presently,” said 
Osborne, quietly, ‘‘and as nothing can be 
done in the interval, I msy aa well tell you 
what I found out concerning Mr. Verschoyle, 
You were right in thinking he had changed 
hie name. His real name .was Sigiemund 
Gerand 85. Maur, and he used ¢0 live at Priors 
‘Abbey, not two miles away from this house.” 

This was indeed a startling piece of intelli- 
gence, and, preoccupied ax Basil. was, be was 
immediately all interest and attention. And 


; yet, singularly enough, directly the communi: 
|. gation sas made he felt that it .was-true, and 


made a point, of frequentiag the housekeeper's - 
room, where Travice -sogesher withthe other | 
lady’s maids, and the batier took their meals, | 
| had.to do it in. bis ownname to make thesale 


and he hadalao made very friendly advances 


to Travice, who, howsver, bad treated them ; 
: Enew him to hold, their sougaes, and, it «ig 


with greatest disdain. ‘Were you aware, 
air, that she ia-disguised ?"’ 

‘* Disguised |" repeated: Baail. 

“Well, she weats a wig andetaing her skin, 
and, what to meis the most. suspicious: point 
of all, tries:to «make »herself look older than 
she is; and for a woman to do that ispas-you 
know, sir, » most unusual thing,” 

Basil wonld probably. have. attacked more 
importance to the disclosure if ‘his mind had 
been at ease, bat, racked with anxiety as he 
was on Dolores’ behalf, he was inolined to 
let all other things: slide. Moreover he: wai 
impatient for Osborne to begim his search at 
once. 

‘Al right, sir’. caid that fonctionary, 
when the young « flicer implored him to lose 
no time in following up4he slightegs elne that 
cnight present itself. ‘16's true I bave.come 
thing important. to tell: yeu «abons Mes, Ohes- 


won't hart if it waits a bit longer. Ill come 
back and see you as soon as I eness maswa 
of the lady.” 

Basil himself was not yet strong enough 40 
leave the house, so he had to sabmié to: that 
hardest of trials in anxiety—inaction, 


| even: wondered some suspicion of it had never 


orossed his mind before, 

“From whom did you learn this?” ‘he 
asked. 

‘' From a: lawyer's olerk,.whom Lferreted 
out. He could nos tell me- much more than 
this, because Mr.  Verschoyle,.or 51. Maar, 
was most, carefnl tockeep, hie identity acoret ; 
but when he sold Priora Abbey, of course he 


valid. He made it worsh while for people who 


likely.enongh shasif be had been wtill liging, 
I might hava tried, in »vain ta: fathom -his 


| Sacret,. Of courge his reagon for. going away 
| from the Abbey was ubia. wife's elopement,:or 
, rather her supposed elopemensd, for, fram she 


fact of her body being -disoovesed. in the 
cavern it did not seem as ifehe had zeally 
left him;with any evil intention. And a 

remaing were realy Mrs. 8%, 


‘* I dan‘t.think there oan. be any doubt of 
ib,” responded Basil,shoughifally. ‘ Hvenat 
the. time of her disappearance: people: asidiit 
was hard:to believe in hen gnuils,”’ 

‘*People who said that. were people who 
didn’t know human anatare,” semarked 
Osborne, sapiently. ‘Tomy mind the truest 
proverb there is is that the unexpected always 


| Dappens.”’ 
ham’s father, bat.as it has:waised ao Jong, it | 


Bail took no notice of this .bit of 
philosophy. He was calling to mind Mr. 
Verschoyle'’s knowledge. of hia,owa lifes 
Knowledge that hadmyastified: him nota little 
at the moment, Noseit-was explained, for, of 
course, Verschoyle had known his family in- 
timately, and had evon 


“Qaite satisfied,” responded the young 
man, hastily; ‘‘ my Only regret is that you 
cannot go on with your inquiries just now, ag 
all your energies muzt be yiven to the task of 
= where my wife has hidden her- 
self." 

“It ig a pity,” admitted the detective ; 
‘‘ still, perhaps I may be able to run the two 
together. Anyhow, I'll do my best, for, bar 
professional zeal, Iam really interested in the 
case,’ which was perfeotly true. “ Now, I 
think I'll go and ses if Mra. Travice oan give 
me the photograph we were speaking about.” 

Travice was neither downstairs nor in her 
late mistresa’s apartments. 

‘* T haven't seen her thie morning,” said the 
housekeeper, when Osborne appealed to her. 

‘She hasn’s had any-breakfast, and if she 
wasn’s Travice, I might think she wag ill ; 
bat being who ehe is,there’s no asyin’ what 
she may, be upto, for ot all the queer. tempered, 
nilent,oreasured I ever come snigh, phe peats 
onary one.” 

rom which it may be safely inferrdd that 
the lady’s-maid was no favourite with her 
fellow. servants ! 

Osborne wasted no. time in making further 
inquiries, hut, proceeded at once-to Travice's 
room, where‘ he kgocked at the door, ‘There 
was no answer, and Osborne, applying big eye 
to the keyhole, was rewarded with the know: 
ledge that the key bad been withdrawn from 
the lock. Very gently he tried she door. “It 
was locked, 

‘* Ab!” bs said to himgelf, “! my, lady: has 
gone out—no doubt to fellow: her misfregs, 
and we shall, eee uo more of ber, at Ohe 
Royal!” 

He was wrong, as the event proyed, In 
effect Teavies was.at this moment at the 
atasion, bent on.the same, errand as. he him- 
self bed. been kalt-an bogrearlier. Bas lever 
az the detective nndoabtedjy -wag, he made 
mistakes oocagionally, and this time hia mis- 
take.lay inthe fact that be .toakfor granied 
.Peavice .was.in her mistrega'a confidence. 

He remained for a. few. minntes. outside the 
door,, thinking deeply. 

“It shehaa gone away tor,good, she.bas no 
doubt taken, with her.all papers,.or anything 
alae that might give aclae.aa to who ela really 
is,” he muttered, “20 I am not likely. 40 
much hy forcing an, entrance. Sill, there is 
always the chance thay something may. have 
been overloeked—especially. with wemen, who 
are like ostriches, ;bury. sbeir heads in the 
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been . personally | 


sand, and forget all abous the two. great long 
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tegs. they Jeave eticking out. Afterall, I 
¢hink it’s worth a,trial.”’ 

Saying which, he took from bis paoket.three 
ov four oddly-shaped keys, aneot which he 
inserted in the Jock. Aftter.a little bumonr- 
ing,” it turned, and s minute afterwards the 
detective found himself in Dravice’s roam. 

It was_a servant's room of the ordinary 
type, bnt it was.exqnisitely neat and clean. 
Not a thing wae oat of place—eyen. the, house 
shoes that Travice had 
pat on her.ont-door hoo's were. placed .neatly 
together under a obair,, and . her silk 
apron lay-folded.np on the chest of:dzawers: 
There was another thing on the chest of 
drawers t00o—s crimson plush: frame, from 
which the likeness had been withdrawn. 
Osborne remained looking. at shia for a. few 
sgconds in. a.medisative manner., 

“Now ig it, possible thatyehs really does;not 
know where Mrs, Chesham.iy,.and has taken 
the photo for the purpose of tracing her?’ he 
murmured, stroking hig clean-shaven chin 
gently with his forefinger, “If so, ehe'll be 
back before very wong, for. ahe's quite ‘cute 
enough to go to the station first and pump 
the porters; and that foot I- saw will tell her 
allhe Knows. Suppose she.should retarnend 
cateh ms here! ed be a fine to do. 
Oan [risk it, I wonder?’ 

He pondered.the qaueation gravely, whilahis 
eyes rested on a:heavy, substantial logkicg 
trank in one corner of. theroom. If.he conld 
only examine the contents of that trank how 
much he might learn of the mysterious. maid 
and her former. life! 

‘*Tildo it |" he muttered.at last, “ Andif 
ahe does coms, I must.trast tomy wits for 
silencing her. Here goes!" 

He took snother,and smaller buuoh of keys 
from his pooket, and,advancing cautionay 
oncem the.room, Kaelt.down in front of the 
6ran 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
OSBORNE INVESTIGATES, 


Tue lock of the trunk was.not an. ordinary 
one, and none of Osborne’s kays flated is, Bat 
the detective was not discouraged, and,if an 
onlooker had been present he would have been 
amazed at the quickness and neatgess of the 
man’s proceedings. 

Finding -hia ficst. attomps: uasless, he took 
another key from hie pooketsbook—a skeleton 
key this time, and by means of if he achieved 
his object. The interior of the trank was as 
neat as the room had led him to expeat, 
Oarefally folded clothes lay on the top,.with 
sheets of silver ppper between them. Oaborne 
lifted them out, and spread them ecarefally on 
the floor, taking care not to disgarrange them 
in the slightest degree, and making menidl 
notes the while thas would enable him to put 
them back exactly in the ssme order they 
were before, 

His movements were still marked by the 
game celerity, and in an inoredibly ‘short 
space of time, every article was removed from 
she trunk, and the striped linen of the botiom 
Was fully exposed. Not.a single scrap of 
writing—nothing in fact pave. the, ordinary 
impsdimenta ofa bigh-clasa. servant was 
amongst the coatents, 

The detective scratched his head ;. hejhad 
certainly expeoked.to discover. something, more 
than this, and his disappointment: waa great. 
Did he fiad nothing compromising hecauce 
there waa nothing compromising io find, and 
yo was really the pergon ahe pretended 
0 be 

Osborne thought nos Experience had 
taught him to judge human natare pretty 
accurately, and even before .he penetrated 
Travice's disguise he had scented amyetery 
in the woman ; enbsequent knowledge of her 
had confirmed him in the idea, 

Bat facts are stubborn things, and the fact 
remained that. if Travice had amy secrets she 
had taken every precaution to hide them, end 
with success so far. 


Biscarded when.she } 


‘* So.unlike a.women,iteo !” ¢xclaimedi the 
baffled. searcher. ‘' As arnle they betray them. 
Relves by a diary ; and as for letsexs, they have 
.& perfect mania for kecpivg them, slet:their 
contents be-aver. 0 dangerons.” 

He eyedthe things he-hadtarned ont in an 
¢@xitemely. dissatisfied:manner, and it strack 
him shat. there sere very few of them after 
-oll. And yet the:tronk had. seemed. pretty. fnil 
- When he opened it -first. 

He examined it.again. carefally, then took 
,0n4 & foot rale and measured is. 

‘I bave it now!” he .eaid to himself, 

drinmphantly ashe restored. the. rule sto. his 
pocket. ‘The trank basia false, bottom, and 
aoything the, woman, may consider important, 
she. has pntmuderneath, She's a deep.one, and 
no -miatake | Now I «most. look for the 
¥ ng. ‘ 
’ He found it svithont.much trouble, .and 
lifted tbe false bottom out, His. enepicions 
were: correo ; -the trnnk contained: several 
more articles,. which he . proceeded 40 
investigate. The firawhe puiled ont was queer 
enough, andshe held it.at arm’sleggsh while 
he examined it. 

Nothing more nor.Jess shan a very old poke 
bonnet, with « front of sagged grey hair 
tacked insideit! And hauging to it, anequally 
dilapidated shawl of.a rasty black colour. 

‘Well, I’m—blessed!” soliloquisad the 
detective; now. I wonder whether: this: iain- 
‘tended for fnture use, or whether is, has,been 
uaed already. I'll. soon find ons.” 

He held the ,bonnet -to the light, and 
cautiously pulied ont one or.two long, glossy 
black -bairs, 

'' Evidently she has worn it, and is putting 
ity for fatureuseif neoesesary,” he contiuned ; 
and from this discovery of the detective’s, the | 
reader will easily enrmize that it was none 
othor. than Travise who had impersonated the | 
gipsy. fortune. teller on.the day of the pignic, 
and; who had. spoken the words, of warning :to 
Laseelles which bad,so alaxmed him. and had 
resulted in his departure.the.same evening, 





Travioe had accidentally seen the letter Daroy 
Munroe had received that mornieg from hia 
father ; for the young man had dropped itfrom 


— with. Luokily for him, it-happened that 
be girl-who made it waa theone person in the 
Ohesham household for whom Travies hada 
kindly feeling. She had been-of use “to the 
elder woman on more than one ocossion, and 
Teavios was not by varare ungratefal, 
Besides,she had plenty of vime for paoking up, 
having resolved to\take the noxt train to 
Londen, which did not start for ancther 
couple of hours. 

To: Ovborne’s great relic! he heard the-door 
of. the nextspartment clogs, and judged from 
the scund-that Travice had gone in-with the 
otherumaid, Jt behoved him, however,to lose 
no time in making his:eseape, :if-he-wiahed to 
remain undiscovered, 


Not having time 40 open the quaint Hastern- 


looking rhest; he pat it op ose side, and then 
placed ths falac bottom in the trunk, and tilted 
back shesvarious artioles ke had piled onthe 
floor with such quick and deft fiagers thatthe 
task was completedin lesa than five minutes. 
After:that he :took-up<the sandal-wood box, 
covered it with hist haudkerehiel. and let bim- 
self ont of the room, the door of whieh he 
silently closed, and releoked. His footsteps 
on the staira were shod:in velvet, the-most 
room fe car. conld not have caught heir 
echo, 

Nevertheless, when he reached his own 
apartment he sat down.and wiped the drops 
of moisture from his forehead. It had been 
& ticklish job.and.a risky oneto boot. What 
could he haves esid if he had been) canghs in 
the act:of opening the woman's trnak, and ex- 
amining its contents 7, He had ‘no warrant for 
doing £0, not the slightest vestigentanthority, 
for-his own suspicions.sbat Travios kacwithe 
retreat of her young mistress would have 
counted for jast nothing at all, and it was 
quite on.the.oarde that the maid. might:have 
given him in custody on a charge of attempted 
Biesling. 

‘She is quite aapable of it,” he mustered, 
ebackling at hia success, ‘'and, by. Jove! if 
that box had been found in my possesaion, I 


We may also at. the same time explain that ; Should have-etood:a very good.chance of baing 


convicted. Bat fortune bas befriended me, 


' and not forthe first time either!” 


He was nothing if not ventarerome, and in 





his pooket in the corridor on bis way down- the long run he had found boldness :pay. 
stairs, and Travice afters quick glances at its Besides, he waa 8 man to whom playing with 
contents, had given.it to his valet, who had edged toola waaan absolate enjoyment—he 
restored it to his master without mentioning | loved to stand on the edge of a precipice, and 
the maid’s mame. Henos the fortnne:teller’s | look down into the chaem below, knowing 
knowledge whioh had so amszed poor Daroy, | that one false step—one swerving . sither 40 
and lad bad such.a disastrous effect on his | right orJett,zoeant certain death. Noshat 
relations with Beatrice Risdon. he was exactly foolhardy, for ‘before under- 

Travice, it may.be mentioned, had never |4aking anything he ocarcfally counted the 
liked Beatrice Riadon, being in fact j2atons of | chamces. for and agains’, and if hoe found they 
her inflaence with Dolores, and the sffeesion | were not in hia favour, he would abandon his 
the young wife had conesivedforker, There. | scheme without the smaljleat besitation. 


fore she was not sorry to find an. opporsunity 
of doing the young lady ‘'a bad turn’ and at | 
the same time giving her a, motive for baaten- 


Whether he was jasstificd in searching 
Travice's belongings, it is bard to.gay. Cer- 
tainly a serupuleus manwoald not have done 
is—bast then, it. is not often you find :sorm- 


ing her departure from Chesham Royal. i 
How well she succeeded in her spiiefalin- | pnlous men playing the réic of detective. 
tensions we already know. Oxce alone; he endeavonred:to open the box, 
Patting the wig and bonnet on one side, trying several keys in saccession—for he was 
Oaborne lifted up.a.small. carved box, which armed with an amazing quantityof them !— 
gave.out-a pleasant odour, for it. was made of | and inserting them in the !ook with . infinite 
#andal.wood, bnt before he bad time to | patience.and delicacy. Bat not ene world fit, 
examine it, he heard the sound of footstepsin -and at last-he loft off in despair. 
the corridor outside, Clearly the look was an excessively campli- 
“ Ia:that.you, Travice?"’ inquired a voice, | cated one, and calculatedto resistall:bat the 
just audible to the detestive’a strained ears. | very highest professional akill. 
“' We have been wondering what had beeome Osborne bent his brows in. perplexity while 
of. you. Where have you been?” ; he.contemplated.it afresh. . f 
‘‘Qat fora walk,” .was the bricanawer in| What wasto bedone? It was qnite evident 
Travice’s clear, detached tones. he. conld not open the box himself, and to 
“'T wish you;would.come info. my-room for | abandon it without having bad even a peep at 
& minute,” said the first-voice, which belonged , its contents was more than he conld bear.to 
to Lady OChesham’s maid. ‘I've got.in a'do. His idea that is held doonments of value 
frighsfal muddle over her ladyship's sea gown. | was rendered stronger, and he still -cinug dea- 
You remember she said I was.to copy that perately to the notion that Travice's fate waa 
new one of Mrs. Cheaham's thatcamedown in some way involved with that of her 
from London last week, and I can’t: manage mistress, i 
the front of it atall. Jast come andgiveme| Besides, even if he haddesired to restore it 
your.advice.” $0 ite righsfal owner, it was unlikely the chance 
There was a panse,.and, hardened.aahe was, | would ke given him, for the probabilities were 
Osborne’s heart beat a little faster ag he that Travice having no duasies for her mistress 





listened to hear whether the request wasoom- to perform, would remain in her apartment 
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for the reat of the day—except when she went 
down to meals; and by the time the servants’ 
dinner was in progreas, Osborne would be well 
on his way to London. 

The only alternative wasfor him to take 
the box with him to town, get the lock picked 
and afterwards contrive to return the property 
to its legitimate possessor, truating to chance 
that his connection with the matter would 
never be traced. 

* And it’s not likely to be,” he thought. 
** Not a soul will suspect I was in the woman's 
room—not even Travice herself, Yes, I think 
I am safe, and I'll contrive to provide againat 
contingencies as they arise.” 

He glanced at his watch, and saw that it was 
later than he bad fancied, and that it behoved 
him to make his preparations for bis journey. 

Half an hour later a sandy-haired man, 
with a bushy beard and moustache, and a 
healthy red colour im his cheeks, slipped out 
of the little side deor of Chesham Royal that 

ve access to the terrace—the self same door 

y which Dolores had left the house some 
bours earlier, 

He was dressed in a rough tweed suit, and 
carried a amall black bag in his hand and his 
appearance suggested a gardener or artisan 
ous on a holiday, 

There was nothing at all striking in his 
personality—he was simply an ordinary 
type of respectable upper-class workman, at 
whom no one would have the curiosity to look 
& second time. 

He walked with long, swift strides towards 
the station, and got there before the up train 
was signalled, 

On the platform was a tall lady, dressed 
from head to foot in black, and deeply veiled, 
who was looking impatiently down the line, 
in the direction from which the train must 
come. 

It was Travice, and the trank, with whose 
exterior and interior the eandy-haired man 
was 80 well acquainted, stood on the ground 
peslipping into the bookin 

Pping quietly st into the . 
office, the sandy. haired gentleman took a third. 
class ticket to Paddington, and remained 
chatting with the olerk until the train came 
pt fling in. 

He saw Travice get in a second-class car- 
riage, and he himself sprang into a smoking 
compartment next to hers, and beguiled the 
tedium of the journey by the consumption of 
extremely choice Havannah cigars—sach 
cigars as are not usually smoked by third. 
class passengers, 

Well up to time the train arrived at the 
terminus, which was immediately all bustle 
and confasion. 

In the midst of it Travice hailed a hansom, 
and, after getting inside, gave some low-voiced 
instructions to the driver, which he of the 
sandy beard could not contrive to overhear. 
But he was by no means nonplugsed. Spring- 
ing into another hansom, he too gave his 
directions to the driver in a whisper, 

* Follow that cab in front of us, bué ata 
respectful dietance so that our purpose may 
not be guessed.” 

The cabman nodded intelligently, and 
Osborne—for, of course, it was he—lolled back 
against the cushions, arranging in his own 
mind how he should word his telegram to 
Oaptain Chesham, telling him that his wife was 
found. For he never for one moment doubted 
= Travice was cn her way to join her mis- 

ress, 

At last the first oab drew up in front of a 
quiet-looking hotel in one of the streets lead. 
ing the Strand to the Thames Embank:- 
ment, 

Travice got out, paid the driver, and had 
her trunk taken indoors; and as soon as she 
was Fafely out of sighs Osborne followed her 
example, 

He lost no time in making inquiries of the 
hotel people. Describing Dolores, he asked 
if a lady answering to such a description was 
staying there, and received in reply a decided 
negative. 
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This took him slightly aback, but he was by| Assured on this point, Osborne decided he 
no means discouraged even yet. It required , could do nothing farther till the morning, and 
scme little diplomacy on his part to procure a resolved to take the opportunity of getting the 
sitting room on the same floor and —_ sandal.wood box opened, 
the one taken by the lady who had just; Wrapping it carefully in brown paper, he 
arrived, and who, he found, had given her , fallied forth with it under his arm, and cross- 
name as Mre. Smith; bat, finally, he was suo- ing Waterloo-Bridge, went down a little by- 
cesefal in his endcavours, and a short time street, where dwelt a man he knew—a man 
afterwards was — in a fairly comfortable popularly supposed to be one of the cleverest 
armohair, tea, bread-and-batter and water: | miths in London, and whose acquaint. 
oresses before him, and his door slightly ajar ance Osborne had made while he was getting 
in order that any movement of hia neighbour up a case at some notorious burglars, 
might not escape him. who were indebted very considerably to the 

Again he was doomed to disappointment. | lecksmith's skill for the success with which 
No one came out of the next room; but pre- | they had carried out a long series of daring 
sently he heard some one go in, and he ata- | robberies, which involved the opening of safes 
tioned himself jast outside the door so as to and iron deed-bexes. 
intercept any exit that might be attempted. | The burglars had tried their game once 100 

Inatead of Mrs. Chesham, whom he fally | often, and Oaborne had been instrumental in 
expected to see, he was confronted by the their capture, and had received a very band. 
chamber-maid, a volatile young B my who | some honorarium in consideration of bis 
was not proof against the temptation of stop- | services, 
ping te have a minute's chat with a gentle- <titiiaminn 
man who called her ‘‘ My dear!" 

“ Bat I mustn't stay,” she added, suddenly, OHAPTER XXVIL. 

E DOLORES TAKES LODGINGS, 


her conscience smiting her. ‘The lady ia 
side ia ill—got fainting attacks, and I'm going 
to have a Coctor fetched to her. I promised| Wa left Dolores quitting the restaurant in 
I would send for one straight off,” | the Edgware Road with the golden-baired 
“Ia she alone—the lady ?’’ asked Osborne. (lady who gave her name as Miss Maude 
“Of course she is, poor thing, and that’s Sianley, and who had promised to take her to 
what makes it all the worse for her. She do some quiet apartments not far away. 
look terrible bad I must say—tremblin’ all; Innocent of evil berself, and not suspecting 
over as if she’d got the agy. And that’s what, it in others unless it were actually forced upon 
I expect she have got,” continued the fair, her notice, it never struck Dolores that she 
dameel, hurrying off downstairs, and leaving; was doing an extremely unwise thing in 
Oaborne in an unusually disturbed frame of | yielding herself to the guidance of a casual 
mind, , acquaintance, and there was not a shadow of 
Was the illness genuine, or was it only & | mistrast in her mind as she walked by the 
ruse on the part of this woman to throw any | side of Miss Stanley down a small, shabby 
possiole watchers off the scent? genteel street, whose windows were 
He decided in favour of the former hypo- | ornamented for the most part with cards in- 
thesis, and after the dootor had been and | timating that eo oe within, 
departed, and the friendly chambermaid had} At one of these houses Mies Stanley paused 
informed him that the medical man had and rang the bell. The house next to it was 
ordered the lady straight to bed, he made up | undergoing repairs, and the one on the other 





his mind that Dolores would not come to the; side was to let. It was old-fashioned and © 


hotel, and it therefore behoved him to pursue , flat-fronted, very high, and with thick walls 
his inquiries without delay. and heavy windows, evidently the product of 

The friend to whom he had wired « anage when ‘' Jerry builders’ were unknown, 
description of the young girl earlier in the , Bat the bricks were grimed with many years’ 
morning, lived at Westminster, and to West- | emoke, and there was & dismal air of having 
minster Osborne accordingly had himself | known better days about the house. 
driven The bell was answered by a middle-aged 

“Confound her!” be muttered, savagely, | woman dressed in rusty black, and wearing & 
the pronoun referring to Travice; “ perhaps| widow's cap. Her appearance was not pre- 
she has led me on a falee scent afser all, and | possessing, and to a more experienced ob- 
it's quite on the cards that she has done it pur-| server, her bleared eyes and blue-tinted nose 
posely, taking for granted I should follow] would have been. highly suggestive of an 
her.” As the reader knows, he was giving the | affection for gin. 
lady's maid credit for more subtilty than she| Dolores, however, was not an adept af 
could really lay claim to. ‘ Bat I'll be even noticing these signs; moreover she was 80 
with her yet.” physically wearied with her sleepless night 

His fellow detective had not been idle, and| and miserable wanderings to and fro before 
had news for him. A searching interrogation | she entered the restaurant, that every other 
of the porters at Paddington Station had|feeling had given way to one of actual 
elicited from one of them the fact that| physical tiredncss—an overwhelming desire 
a lady answering to Mrs. Ohesham’s| for rest. 
description had arrived there by the} ‘ This is Mrs. Brewer—the lady I told you 
morning mail, but where she bad gone to| about,” said Miss Stanley, exchanging a rapid 
it was impossible to say, as she had not called | glance of intelligence with the landlady. ‘I 
a cab, bat had walked away, carrying her bag| can’t introduce you to her because I don’t 
in her hand. know your name,” 

“ Well, and what have you done since?”|} ‘ My name!" repeated Dolores, confasedly. 
asked Osborne, moodily, for he had pinned| This was a dilemma for which she was not 
all his hopes on the potential cab. prepared. It would never do to give her own 

‘I bave sent on your description to every | name, and her mind rapidly flashed over halt- 
police-station, and have made inquiries at all | a dc zon aliases. 
the hotels,” was the answer. “Icoulddono| ‘My name is Smith,” she said at last, v 
more.” lamely, and blushing deeply as the untra 

Oaborne gave him a few instructions, and | fell from her lips. 
then went back to Paddington to see if there} ‘Miss Smith, I suppose?” 
was anything farther to be learnt. Nothing at| ‘' Yes, Miss Smith.” 
all; when Dolores left the station, every trace} The introduction was thereupon effected, 
of her seemed to have vanished. and the fair Maude added,— 


B; filed, but not discouraged, the detective} ‘‘ This young lady wants a couple of rooms 
went back to his hotel, and asked the obliging | —bed and sitting-room. Your shird floor is 
chambermaid if any visitor had ome to see] to let, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Smith. No; Mrs. Smith was too ill to} ‘My third floor!" repeated the landlady, 
see visitors, even if they had come, for she was | looking at Miss Stanley. “ Do you think shat 
suffering from a severe attack of intermittent | will suit the lady best?” 








fever. "Yes, I do; and later on she can come 
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down lower when the people in the drawing- 
room leave,” responded the younger woman 
in a significant voice. , 

Oh, those interminable staira! Dolores 
thought she would never get to the top of 
them, Half-way up she paused, 

*Oan’t I have apartments a little lower 
down?” she faltered, her heart palpitating 
with the effort of climbing in her present 
fatigued state. 

‘* To-morrow, dearie, to-morrow you shall 
have the drawing-rooms if you wish it," re- 
sponded the landlady, ineinuatingly. ‘ Bat, 
of course, the price will be much higher— 
natorally."’ 

Taois reminded Dolores that nothing had 
been mentioned as to the rent she was to Bey. 
Bhe asked Mra, Brewer how much it would be. 

“Well,” said the latter, deliberately, ‘of 
course this is a very good neighbourhood — 
near Hyde Park and the West End, and I 
ought to charge pretty ’igh, but aa you're all 
alone I won't be ’ard on you. Shall we say five. 
and-twenty shillin' a week, and extry for beot 
sleanin’ and bed linen? That's fair enough, 
(m 3 No one could complain as it’s too 
much.” 

Dolores, knowing nothing of the relative 
prices of apartments, reflected that she could 
well afford to psy the price named, and so 
closed with the off-r. Then she commenced 
her one again, and at length found 
herself in a dismal little room, with a scrap 
of carpet on the middle of the floor, but with- 
out curtains, and having a couple of chairs, a 
“oheffonier,” and a very uninviting-looking 
horsehair couch by way of furniture. 

Dolores heart sank, even while she listened 
to the landlady’s fond ecomiums on the com. 
fort and the homeliness of the apartment. 

“Ag for the curtings, I toek ‘em down to 
‘ave 'em washed, but they'll be home again in 
& day or two, and then you shall ‘ave ‘em 
up,” she said. ‘Then you ‘ve the advantage 
of bein’ ’igh up, and out of the way of the 
noiee of the street. I'll light a fire in no time 
— you're in the bedroom takin’ off your 

inge,” 

The bedroom was rather worse than the 
sitting-room, inasmuch as it was more eug- 
gestive of possible dirt. Oar poor little 
heroine shuddered. She had not the courage 
to go downstairs again and seek lodgings else- 
where, but inwardly she resolved that the 
very next day she would take her departure— 
for by that time she wonld be rested and 
better able to cope with the difficulties of her 
situation, 

Bhe took her “things” off washed from 
her fece the strata of blacks that the delight- 
fal London air had already deposited on her 
fair skin, and then returned to the sitting- 
room, which looked a little more cheerful in 
the blaze of a fire now burning in the grate. 
What a transformation a fire is capable of 
eff-cting! The grandest room, without one, 
has a cheerless, inhospitable air, while the 
humblest kitchen looks the acme of 
comfort while the bright blazes flash on the tin 
covers, and throw raddy shadows on the walls! 

Dolores was glad to be left alone, and as 
s00n as the two women had departed, she 
went to the window and looked out, 

The prospect was not cheerfal, Opposite 
were two or three houses in a block, everyone 
to let, and all more or less dilapidated, and 
minus window panes. The street itself was 
well off the main thoroughfares, and 
little traffic went through it—»ut however 
great the traffic might have been, Dolores 
could not have benefited much from it, seeing 
that she was so high above it. 

The more she looked at the rooms, the less 
she liked them, and the same remark holds 
good with rd to the landlady. 

‘Bat I will leave to.morrow,”’ she said to 
herself with decision. ‘I shall be better able 
to look out for myeelf, after I have had a good 
night's rest.” 

Presently Mre, Brewer oame up with a tray 
2. was & brown téapot and cup and 

oer, 





’ and was not that the olick of the 
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‘It's rather early for tea,” she observed, as 
she set it down, ‘but law! tea’s always 
welcome and refreshin' accordin’ to my 
notions, and I thought you'd be glad of a cup 
after your journey.” 

Dolores was gratefal for the thoughtfalness 
of the attention, and was not at all sorry to 
avail herself of it, Unfortunately the tea was 
very strong and bitter—so bitter that no 
amount of sugar, and the sky blue liquid 
called by the Londoner “ milk” could make 
it palatable. Dolores drank one cup of it while 
the landlady was in the room, bat no more. 

“Now, if I was you, I'd just havea nice 
nap,” said, Mrs. Brewer, in her persuasive 
tones. ‘I'll draw the sofa in front of the'fire 
for you, and fetch a pillow out of the next 
room, and then you'll be nice and cosy,” 

Having fulfilled her promise she withdrew, 
and Dolores was glad enongh to rest her tired 
limba on the hard horsehair conch—though to 
be sure that battered old piece of furniture 
was about as unconducive to rest as can well 
be imagined. 

The young girl fels very desolate, very 
dispirited, very miserable. Usacoustemed as 
she was to solitude. the utter loneliness awept 
over her in a perfect wave of depression. 
What was she to do with her life in the 
fatare—would it be always like this, grey and 
mournful and fall of passionate regret for a 
lost happiness ? 

A few teara forced themselves down her 
cheeks, but ere long she gave way to the 
drowsiness that had come upon her, and her 
silken lashed lida closed over the beautifal, 
gad eyes. In another minute or two she was 
fast asleep, and dreaming of those first days 
of her honeymoon with Basil under the blue 
Italian skies. 

Bhe woke suddenly, and with a start, all 
her senses on the alert, and a freezing terror 
in her veins. Had she not felt the presence 
of someone in the room, bending over her, 
ook as the 
door closed ? 

She sprang up and looked round. It was 
quite dark, and the fire had burnt itself out, 
but a faint quavering reflection from a street 
lamp below played on the wall, in a ghostly 
sort of fashion. Luckily Dolores was wearin 
her chatelaine—which had already p 
useful to her, and which she had put on more 
from the force of habit than anything else. 
The silver vesta box hanging to one of the 
chaing contained some wax matches, and she 
struck one of these, and by ite aid found a 
candlestick, in which, earlier in the day, she 
had noticed a scrap of candle, guttering down 
to its socket, 

This she lighted, and after waiting a 
minute or two for the downbent wick to 
recover itself, searched carefally round both 
the rooms to assure herself no one was hiding 
in them. 

No, they were empty, bat when the girl 
looked for her little black leather bag, she 
found it gone. Instantly her hand went 
to her pocket. Yes, her purse was gone 
too! And doubtless it was the act of taking 
it that had distarbed her from her slumber. 

Dolores set her candlestick down on one of 
the ricketty old cane-bottomed chairs, and 
pressed her fingers to her brow, which was 
aching and throbbing terribly, 

It was clear to her she had been robbed; 
and from her sensations, and the remembrance 
of how bitter the tea had been, she was 
inclined to think she had been drugyed too. 
Only in this way could she account for her 
long and unusually heavy slamber. 

There was only one course of conduct for 
her. She must tax her landlady with the 
theft, try to get her money back, and leave 
the house without a moment's delay. 

With trembling fingers she snatched up her 
hat and cloak, and after putting them on, 
went to the door and tried to open it. It re- 
sisted her strongest efforts, and the conviction 
forced itself upon her that she was locked in, 


Like a mad creature she ran through the 
folding doors to the other room, only to meet 


with the same reanlt. Ezoape was cut off—she 
wad & prisoner ! 
* * J & 

Never, as Iong as she lives, will Dolores 
forget the horror of the first few minutes after 
she made this discovery. Trembling in every 
limb she sank down on one of the chairs, a 
mate prayer for help on her lips. 

Why had they looked her in if not for some 
evil purpose? Thoughts of mysterious 
murders, accounts of which she bad read in 
the papers now and again, flashed across her 
mind. Was that to be her fate? After these 
people had robbed her, did they intend to 
murder her so that she would not be able to 
accuse them of the theft? 

Dead men tell no tales; and perhaps they 
reckoned on her solitary condition as an 
assurance that no inquiries would be made, 
whatever her fate might be. 

A perfect frenzy of terror seized upon the 
girl—and not without due cause when we 
think of her position. How she blamed her 
own foolishness for letting the soi disant Maude 
Stanley bring her to this house, and for not 
turning away when she stood at the door and 
saw the landlady. 

The latter's face had filled her with disgust 
and repulsion; and if the had accepted the 
warning instinct gave her, she would have re- 
fused to enter at the last moment—while 
there was yet time. 

Bat she had disregarded the warning, and 
now she was caught like a rat ina trap, and, 
so far as she conld see, there was no hope of 
resoue, unless, indeed, she screamed loudly, 
and thus managed to attract attention. 

Bhe determined to do so, and advanced to 
the window, which she proceeded to open, but 
hardly had she felt the soft, rainy freshness 
of the air blow in upon her heated templea 
than she drew back, struck by another fear. 
Might she not, by screaming, precipitate her 
own fate? 

She would be heard by the inhabitants of 
this house before any possible passer by could 
come to her aid, and the people who had 
drugged her once would not hesitate to do so 
a second time, if they saw their safety de- 
pended on it. 

No, she dared not ran the rick; she must 
think of something else, Would it be any 
good to write ona piece of psper that she was 
& prisoner, fling the psper down into the 
street, and chance its being picked up by a 
pedestrian ? 

At any rate she would try it; and she 
eagerly tore a leaf from her note-book, traced 
an earnest appeal for help on it, and then 
enclosing it in her silver match-box, which 
she detached from the chatelaine, she leaned 
out of the window and dropped it on the 
pavement below. 

Happily her aim was pretty good, and the 
precious missive did not fall into the area, ag 
she feared it might, but lay on the edge of the 
curb—not quite so conspicuous a place as she 
could have wished, but still not altogether 
out of ken, 

Then she leaned out in the darkness, and 
watched and waited, her heart beating in 
great, heavy throbs, and her lips moving in 
prayer. 

How deserted the street seemed, and how 
dark it was! She could not tell the time, for 
her watch had been taken as well as her other 
possessions, and she had not yet heard a clock 
strike. 

From afar came a subdued bun of the 
traffic of the great city,and above the roofs 
of the houses she could see a reflection of the 
“lights of London.” In all that vax city 
she bad not a single friend who would come 
to her aid ! 

She was wrong. In a certain quiet hotel 
close to the river were two people, both intent 
on tracing her whereabouts; but the one was 
stricken down by the hand of Fate in the 
shape of illness, and the other was bafil.d at 
the very outset of his quest. 

Would deliverance ever come ? 





(To be continued.) 
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THE RAVENDALE MYSTERY. 
I 
OHAPTER XiIl, 
MRS, VANCE’S NARRATIVS. 


At there words’ Fricker gave a long, low 
whistle, He saw at once all their signifisance; 
for Sir Philip namelessness, disinherttance, 
imprisonment for frand. 

He saw, too, how torrible this knowledge 
musthave been to the proud Sir Richard to 
whom the honoar of the Ravendale name 
meant so much, and who, though he knew 
not one half of the wild goinga on of Philip in 
London, had for yeara cast him off, and 
= the doors of Ravendale Hall against 

mm. 

Enough to cause his death was this blot on 
the family soutcheon, thi bar sinister, and for 
the moment Frioker wac inolined to plaos fall 
belief in Mes. Vunce’s repeated assertion that 
Sir Richard had not been murdered, but had 
dropped dead from the shock he reosived, 

Here was the explanation of Philip's mar- 
riage with Z.ia, She, too, knew the seoret of 
her lover's birsh, and she had uced her know- 
— as & means of furthering her own ambi- 
jones. 

Philip had been ready enough to marry hey, 
knowing that as hia wife she wonld not 
denounce him. Without this explanation the 
marriage was an anomaly, so toray, Noman 
in his senses, juss coma into a wealthy 
baronetoy ‘that would place him ia the best 
scciety in the coanty, would marry a wire: 
walker, a woman of notoriously loose char- 
aover, when he could very well afford ‘to pick 
and choose his wife from among the flv wer of 
English girthood ; least of all, snoh aman as 
Philip, who was not likely to be tronbied with 
conscientious scruples about the woman-he 
had dishononured. 

Till ‘to-day this marriage’ had puzzted 
Frioker, although be bad never associated it 
in any way with the marder. Now the whole 
course of Philip’s conduct was easy to under- 
stand. His reason for ‘concesling the where 
abouts of Mrs. Vance was clear, likewise his 
anxiety to saddle ‘sospidion on an innocent 
man. 

Oa the other hatd, this smtement of Mrev 
Vanoe’s threw no mere light ‘on the murder; 
except indeed, that it strengthened suspicion 
against Mrs. Vance herself. 

She was possessed of a secret ‘concerning 
Pailip, out of whieh’ she bad made capival, ag 
long‘as there wae any to be made, by keeping 
it a'seoret. A¥ ‘last Philip had‘ come’ to the 
end of bis resources, or perhaps ‘he’put too 
much ‘trust in' Mrs. Vance's fidelity to hie 
cause, 

Anyhow, he neglected her, and« she was 
threatened with poverty. At that moment 
she determined to go over to the other side 
and tell her secret, orelse, what was equally 
likely; she determined to strike a blow’ in 
Paiiip's intereat, and therefore in her own, by 
obtaining the Ravendale wealth’ for” him. 
Then'she conld levy what blackmail che liked | 
on what wae virtually her piff, 

She was a woman of sordid soul, one who; 
by her own confession, hed not scrupled' to 
countenance fraud whilst there was no danger 
to herself in eo doing. 

Sho*had ‘been: guilty of nothing less than 
compounding a felony, Philip Ravendale’s 
pretensions to bis name-and to the right of | 
inhetitance being felony pure and simple. 

Was it not likely*that so unsornpnulous a 
woman; as‘this showed Mrs. Vance to be, 
would not hesitate to commit other and 
greater crimes ? 

As yet, of course, Fricker had'no proof even 
that what Mrs, Vance told him was the truth, 
When’ be bad somewhat recovered from’ the 
astonishment her words had produced in him, 
he told her plainly that’ he would’ require 
proof of them. 

“ You can prove the thing’ for youreelf ‘if I 
Bive you as near as'I can the cates of the | 





‘who’ Mr. 


rearriage, aud of the birth and where they 
took place.” F 

Very well,” 

“'Perbaps you'd like to hear the whole 
story ?"’ suggested Mrs, Vance. 

Now that she bad told the gist of the 
matter, she way not averse to giving all the 
detuits. 

" T should like it above all thinge,”’ 

“Then pat that nasty warrant into’yeur 
pocket again. The sight of it sunoye.me.”’ 

When the cbnoxious paper was» hidden 
away she foided her hands complacently, and 
began her narrative, which was as follows :— 

'*My maiden name was Vance. «My father 
wae s stage carpenter herein London. My 
mother died when I wasa child, and I’ don't 
remember her, I wag-about seventeen when 
I lost my father too, he wav killed by-a fall 
when fixing some fly-lighte.. The manager of 
the theatre at which’ he worked being willing 
to do something for me in ormpensation, gave 
me employment as a dresser to the swpers. 
‘Phat was in the year thirty-sevew ag near a5 
I remember 

“I had been dresser for about a year when 
anew sotress was engaged as leading lady; 
thie wae Miss Adelaide Rivers. Shae was very 
beautifal, and clever actress, Her Jaliet 
wae reckoned the best that ‘had ever been. I 
admired her very much, and the greatest’ wish 
of my heart was to become her daegeer,: of 
which I saw no chance, as she had ‘her own 
— ‘® middle-aged woman, whom I secretly 
bat 

‘*T used to watch for Miss Rivers ‘coming 
in-at the stage door, It was nearly thesonly 
chwnoe I had of getting a look at ‘her, I was 
kept so busy during the evening. 

**Qae evening when I was standiog there 
she came alonewithout her maid, and I over- 
heard her tell the naanager ‘she’ had ‘had 40 
torn the woman away for dritking, and would 
he leadher' a Gresser’ for the evening: I 
stepped forward and offered myself, ; 

es a you'll do as well as*another,’ 

paid. 


** ©T will do my*best,’ I said. 

I did my best, an? pleased Mies Rivers, 
and ste took me into her service. 

‘It *wae not possible that so benutifal and 
clever a Jady should not attract lovers 
came about her in- scores; but she csredfor 
none of them, and I believe sheted a perfectly 
honegt ‘and upright life tilf Ootonel Ravendale 
came upon the scene. 

"He was Sir Richard's father: he never 
hud the titld for bis father outlived him, I did 
not kaow hig real name in those days nor’ for 
many & day after. 

‘© Migs’ Rivers always epoke of him as Mr. 
Dale and whether she kuow bie rightial name 
or not at that time don’t know. 

‘* Bhe wae ® good mistress; bat she kepther 
own counsel. I didn't even know where he 
lived nor anything, though I tried to'fiad ‘out, 
thinking iv might beusetal to knows” 

‘I seo," interrapted Fricker at: this ‘point, 
++ you always had an eye to baviness.” 

Mire. Vanoe took no notice of the remark and 
went on. 

**One morning after he had ‘been "to" supper 
with Misa Rivers I found a gentleman's teal 
ting‘on the stairs, I picked it ‘up and” kept it 
thinking I might ‘fin@‘out by ‘the orest ond 
Dale was.” 

“fim 1 You would have made-s fine detes- 


| tive,” remarked Fricker, with genuine admira- 


tion for the woman's farsightedness, 


Mra. Vance’ tossed her head in disdain ‘at 


this compliment. 

‘The end of it was Miss Rivers’ had a 
g0n.”’ 

“Where was she living’at that time?” 
acked the detective. 

‘* In Soho-equare.”” 

Fricker made @ mental note of this, intend- 
ing to hant up’ the register of births for the 
district in which*Saho ¢q 18728 was‘sitaated, 

‘And oam you tell me the date ofthe 
birth ?”’ 

* No the exaet date, It wasin January 





or Pavrvary, forty-one. Misa Rivers delieved 
Mr. Dale to be a married man, but shortly 
alter the birth of her child she discovered 
somehow that his wife had died a year before, 

‘“Bhe made a great row, and threatened to 
expose him if-he did not marry her-at once, 
He agreed to this, and they went to Meretam, 
and I went with them as the child's uarse. 

" When they had been about‘» month at 
Mereham they were quieily married there in 
the little church—I ‘forget the name of it—it 
is a listle'way out of thetown. Atier that we 
all went to ‘Paris. 

‘They lived very happily together. I did 
not know that Me. Dale, as I thought he-was 
calicd, bad another son by ‘his fired wife, 

“In Paris I had a lover, a Frenchman, 6 
mechanic by trade, Ona day—I suppose they 
were four years married by this time—I had a 
holiday. I went with my Jacques into the 
country. 

“When I cams back to ihe Dates’ apart- 
mentat night I found that tney: had ‘gone 
away: Trey h left me no word— 
nothing by whith I might fiad them again— 
only*a little money wrapped in a psper ‘with 
my name on it, and underneath was writven, 
‘ A farewell from little Paitip.’ 

“I did not tey to find them: agains ik 
would have been useless. Jacques married 
meand’ died before a yess wawout, I came 
back to Eagland, and went hack’to my vid 
Occupation at the theatre. I tried to find ont 
if anything was kno wn-of the bewotifal gotre2e 
who had once bsen so:popular, Nobody knew 
anything and mebody cared, Adelnide Rivers 
was almost forgotten. 

“ Afters time I married again, and again 
after some years I was léis a widow with 
nothing ‘forethe-: sa of myself and my 
child Priscilia.. Read nad been « hardidrinker, 
and all we had went fo the gin: shop-—it wae 
drink vkilldd"him. I thought of the Dales, 
and how-they mighthelp mein someway. 1 
had kept Me. Date's'ring all these yearsand 
I took it to Wyone’, the engravers, in R 
street; and asked there if they could teH me 
whose the ring was. They were suspicious of 
me. It was a-heavy; handsome ring, and I 
was badly dressed:«‘I haven't stolen it,’ I 
said, ‘I found iv, and I want'to give dt back to 
its owner,and I thought you might tell me 
what I wanted to know,’ 

“I: lefts the sing: with them, and called 
back in afew d They baé foand out shat 
the orest belonged to the Ravendale family of 
Ravendale Hatt, Ohezelden; near Chorlton. I 
went there and made inquiries about: the 
Ravendales to see if:they were the same ac 
the Dales)-and ‘bythe description I got of 
Colonel Ravendale, who: had died about.three 
years before, I guessed ‘that:he was Mr. Dale. 
He tad married twice, I-was:told.: The seeond 
wife was a lady he had met abroad, soshe said. 
She had been very beautifal, but she, 400, was 
dead+-had died somre-years before. Tnis,ol 
course, wag'Mise Rivers, 

“The old baronet; Colonel Ravendale's 
father, had outlived bis gon by: a: month only, 
‘and Colonel Ravendale’s con by his: firet wife 
‘was now the head of the family. 

** He had had a son by second 
wife too—Mr, Philip: Ravendale, Philip— 
that I remembered was the» name of the 
child-I had nureed+the obild born before his 
mother and: father were married, The story 
wasn't known, I scon discovered that ; but I 
knew’ it, and I thought I might tarm my 
knowiled ge to good ‘ascount. 

‘This: Pailip Ravendale: was living ic 
London: He had: the reputation of being 
very wild, and he was’ doing his “best to make 
ducks and drakes of the money his futher bad 
lefty hie; 

“ Here wasmy game, I thought: Not the 
elder brether towhom ‘the secret: would make 
no-differenoce, bat the younger te whom the 
secret meant, if not’ kept; loss: of everything 
except life. He should pay me or*be known 
for what he was—m bastard. 

“Tt alb-torned: out ‘as I intended it should. 
Philip was glad enough to buy my silence, 
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with it his._mame and his moncy, and, though 
I didn't know it at the time, his clain:éo in- 
herit all on his brother's death. Sir Richard 
had been jilted,and had aworn never to. marry, 
and 60 Philip was the heir,.if I chose. 

‘* Qa the whole he paid me my .allowance 
of a humdred a year pretty. regularly, some- 
times giving.me two. years at-once » he 
happened tobe flash, Wishin thedast wo or 
three years, however, things have: been..going 
from to wores with.bim, 

“Bir Richard was.tired of paying. his 
debta,and eefused to have anything. to say to 
him, and I began to think it-was bardly worth 
my While. keeping..op wish him; I might 
make more by selling.my secret, 

“ Still gave him time, alwaye.keepingin 
mind that.some. day, he-would be.the. heir. 
One day last summoer-he came %0:-a6e.me-; he 
was in high spirits. ‘I've.got she-chanee of 
& fortune.’ hesaid. ‘A fortune !' I exclaimed. 

“My brother has written to me to.say he 
has found » wife for me— a wile with twenty 
thousand pounds.” 

“* And: you're going to marry her?’ I asked. 

“Of course. I’m going to Ravendale Hall 
nex week to begin the love-makiug,' said he, 

“*Bat you haven't even. seen her!' I 
replied. a 

“*Oh, that doesn’t matter; if she was ag 
ugly as-#inId have ber ; she's, got twenty 
thousand!’ 

“+ Soppose she won’t-bave you?’ I aug: 
gested, 

‘'* Oh that'll be all right,’ hesaid. ‘She's only 
eighteen, and not many dare go. contrary to 
Sir Richard when he gets: bis.mind. on any- 
tom 3 He has set his mind on this, and.se 

ave I,’ 

"Very well, eaid I. ‘I euppose youmean 
me ane till you're married belore you pay 
me , 

‘* ¢ Exactly, I'll give .you.a hundred down 
when I'am martied, boneur-bright, and that 
will be before the year's out,’ 

6] give you just six. months,’ said; 
‘that'll be till the end of January—a month 
in—and if you don’t square.me by shat. time 
rll ’ and-I meant-what I .said,’”’ 

“ You-see I doubted him; he had.co often put 
me off of late:with: hopes and promises that I 
was tiring of thegame. I determined to-find 
outif this was genuine and notan excuse to 


keep me qaiet fora whilelonger. I went down 
to on;.and.took Mra, Binks’s’ rooms, 
That. wage last August. 


‘One day: 1 walked.over to Ravendale, 
and got-into talk with the gate woman, 
While* I -was standing. there talking; a-young 
lady and’a young man come round -a corner & 
little way alopy the road. He had hisvarm 
linked in hers, and was ‘looking down. atvyher 
in such @ way that I couldn't help seoing they 
were levers. They, were all put about when 
they saw me and the gate-weman: staring at 


them... 

“[ remarked, when they had gonein. atthe 
Bate, that there was some.sweethearting going 
on there, and I asked: who shey were. The 
woman told me it was Mr, Arthur Wyndham, 
the tutor, aud. Mise Norah Blake, Bir 
Richard's ward. It wae she-same young lady 
Mr, Philip*bad told me he was going ta marry; 
and I wae certain he was deseiving me. 

_ I determiaed to getusy daughter, Priscilla, 
into the<house.that- she. might keep an eye 
= Mr. ee 1 eevee: a@n-under: 

sid. wantimg, and-ehe tock the place, though 
she had been upper in Grosvenor-equare. I 
called myself-and ber Vance so that Mr, Ph 
mightn’s be able to find out I had set a wa 
on bim; be'‘knew me by the name of Read, 
and-he had.never seen Priscilla, 

__ ‘ Priscilla secon found out that-thelove. mak- 
IDE Was going on, on one sideast all evente—Mr. 
Philip’s—so I-shovght it: faiz.to-him.to have 
patience, I-had-soae money saved, and I 
lived.on it 4ill after Christmas, then -it began: 
40 run-out; and: Priscilla. badtohelp me, I 
got into debt, my rent ; wae -owing, and. I. 
hadn't enough toeat. I'wrote-to Me; Poiilip, 
more than once, and I reminded *hima-that the 


time was nearly up; he took no notice of my 
letters. 

Oa Sanday, the first of February, Priscilla 
came over to see meas usual, Sie had asked 
the housekeeper to advance her wages, and 
the, housekeeper bad refused. She. told.me, 
too. that. Poilip. Ravendale bad gone to 
London the day before and. that of bis own 
— he had given.up the courtship of Mias 

é. 

‘** Priscilla did not. know my secret—she hag 
heard it for she first time with. yourself—bat 
she. did know I was. anxious that this 
marriage should take place, and she managed 
to ‘be «present at an interview between. Misa 
Blake apd Mr Philip.. She had.got a hint of 
what was goimg on from. Miss. Biake’s maid 
who had .been entrusted by Mr. Pailip to 
bring about an interview. 

‘Prisoilla hid herself in the room somewhere, 
and heard the whole thing, as.she'd tell you 
herself if she:waso’t orying, I daresay.’ 

‘* Yes,” Prisoilia managed to say between 
her sobs, “ it's all—t.t-true.”’ 

“ Philip told Miss Blake he wouldn’s marry 
her,’’ went on Mrs. Vance, ‘‘and Mise Blake 
capped that. with the confession that she 
intended: to marry Mr, Wyndham, to: whom 
she had been seoretly engaged for months, I 
knew about the dady in: 8s, John's Wood, and 
I suspected. that it was beeauce.of something 
—_ her , ae = a had changed 80 
suddenly. saw ¢ @ game was up ag 
far as he-wes concerned, shat.I bad no chance 
of more money out-of. him,.and that there 
was @ chance of Sir Richard paying:me fora 
Béoret concerning the family so.mach. Iwas 
almost in beggary, and I couldnot-afford to 
let the: chance: go. the visit-with 
Priscilla, who was to be on the look-out for 
me: the next evening at six o’clook,.and was 
to find out if the coast. was-clear. When I 
arrived she sold me I couldn't ace Sir Rishard 
as Mr. Wyndham was with him. I had. met 
Mr. Wyndham, however, om my way to the 
house; Priscilla hadn'tiseen him go out.’’ 

“ You-snew thie.all the sime and you never 
made an attempt to save: Mr. Wyndham?” 

‘*] wouldn’s have let him hang, if you mean 
that. Philip Ravendale. wasn’t~worth shat, 
well—that’s all, Yousknow the rest,” finished 
Mra, Vance, 

‘Or Iishall. know. it? O28 course, as. you 
say, Loan prove your atory.” 

“ And you will?" 

“ Andel will’ 

“ And when you. find I have told the-trath 
80 far-you'll believe therrest 2?" 

* Perhaps,” said Fricker; mot very cordi- 


ally. F 

‘‘ Look’ here; Mr. Fricker,” said Mzs. Vance, 
suddenly, ‘'I suppose you're not.a fool?” 

‘* beuppose net, . I've-never .been- taen-for 
one,” whs the-dry answer. 

“Then«if you've any brains, sep them 
working to find ont what motive I could have 
for mardering Sir Richard Ravendale.” 

“TI have found out the motive already.” 


“Woes?” 

“ You'-probablydid it to.give Philip. the 
money s0 that he could psy you. One for 
hict and’ two for yourself?" 


‘I. wish to Heaven I. badn’t. kept: that 
ring!” exclaimed Mra. Vance,moved out of 
her composare for the first time. 

Ae for Priscilla ‘ier ‘grief’ was. tezrible to 
Wittess. 

Fricker was nob-patticularly affected by the 
emotion of either woman, 

“No, the ring wasn't yours,” he said, ‘‘ You 
stole it/ifdt comes to that, and one.bad astion 
produces & thousand others. Now-that you've 
told me what went before the murder, perbaps 
you'll tell me what happened alter. Why did 
Bir —_ visit you on. Wednesday, for in- 
stance?” 


‘* Because whenever'I -knew- that what I 
took for a swoon wasdeath I saw-that the.Jook 
wab-all: his: way, again,;and.I-wrote and re- 
minded -him that ‘his -inheritance of .the:title 
and estate depended on me, and that I wasin 





wenti Oa’ Wednesday he-had businoss: in 





Chorlton, and he looked in upon me and gave 
me a chegue for twenty pounds. He asid he- 
could give no more fill the will was proved, 
though, of course, the bank had placed money 
at his disposal in the meantime,”’ 

‘‘He paid you by cheque?” interrupted 
Fricker, 

“ Yeo.” 

“ And signed it in your room?” 

“* Yea,” 

“ And the cheque waa payable to Mary Aur 
Read.or Bearer?” 

‘' Yes,. How do-you know?” 

‘‘T have seen that.cheque."’ 

“‘No,.you're no. fool!” commented Mrs, 
Vance. en. she wens on, ‘' The next thing 
that ocourred was when Prisoilla ran home 
on Thorsday. night aad told me of the dis- 
covery at the Hail, and. accused me, her own 
mother, of the crime.” 

There was something very like a sob in 
Mrs. Vanoe’s voice as.she said this. 

“I suppose it was natural. She knew.of 
my visit x¢ the very time of. the death, bus it 
was hard.to bear, I gave in, to her about 
leaving Cherlion at once; 1 saw the danger 
myself. When.I came here I let. Mr. Pailip 
know where I was; for hia own sake I knew 
he wouldn’t tell where I was. How you have 
found me I cannot imagine, but now that 
you've got all you want, I suppose you'll leave 
mein peace?" 

“T'll leave you.in peace at all evenia till I 
find out. about that marriage,” said Fricker, 


rising. 

“ And then?” ’ 

“Then T'jl. find out who murdered Sir 
Richard Ravendale.” 

‘He wasnt murdered,” was. Mra. Vanoce's 
last assertion, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WINDINGS OF THE MAZE, 


Fricker lost no.time in seeking to. verify 
Mrs. Vance'’s information, Oxe portion of it 
at all events he found true ; namely, the date 
of Philip Ravendale’s birth. By hunting up an 
old registor of births for she district of Soho, 
he found the date to ba January 25+h, 1841, 
Bat this in itself. was valoeless, except as 
taken.in.connection with the date of the 
macriege, which Mra. Vance declazed took 
place.three months later, and.on the verifica- 
tion of. this statement, s great deal now 
cwenéet, perhaps eventbhe fate of Mrs. Vance 

ers 

Should. it turn ont to be true, Fricker felt 
that he would be obliged 10 own Mra. Vanee &- 
reliable person, one whose word could be 
depended upon, seeing that. she bad told a 
story implicating herself in-no small degree ;. 
and.having spoken the rath so far, might it 
not be inferred that she.spoke the truth in the 
account she gave of Bir. Richard Ravendale’s 
sudden death ? 

Frioker-almoet hoped that the whole story 
Was a-hoax—told by the woman for purposes 
of her own, probably éo gain time. In that case 
he would not-have far to look for the murderer ; 
should it, on the other band, proveo be as she 
said, although showing that Sir Pailip was an 
impostor and.a cheat, it would not show whc 
was answerable for that other crime. 

« Jq’ll. bea trial for felony and:not.@ trial for 
murder after all,” thought Fricker, with die- 
guet. The one, however extraordinary the 
circumstances connected with it, wae decidedly 
tame compared to thecther. A tiger having 
once tasted human flesh cares for no-other, 
Feioker-had all along supposed that the matier 
concerned human life and human blood, and 
todind it concerned ole aores and thousands 
and a title waa ins 

He had no som god Mrs. Vance was the 
criminal; she was the: last pexcon that saw 
Bir Richard alive—nay, more, she confessed 
to:having seen him :lping there on the floor 
senseless, according to her account, dead as io 
was found. She had alco.confessed to having: 
stolen away from 4ke house nnseen by any- 
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one, using the window as a means of exit. 
There the evidence against her, which was all 
of her own telling, ended; the rest must be 
determined by a carefal consideration of 
circumstances, 

In circumstantial evidence, motive is neces- 
sarily the pivot on which the greater part of it 
turns, and in Mrs. Vance's case the motive 
was somewhat weak and far-fetched. Either 
She had taken Sir Richard's life in a fit of 
anger, because he had refased to buy her secret 
—® supposition that would change the crime 
from murder to manslaughter, or she had 
deliberately gone to Ravendale Hall to slay 
its master, that the Ravendale gold might be 
in the hands of Pailip whose partner in 
frand she had been for years, 

Nothing definite could be arrived at, how- 
éver, till Fricker had followed the windings of 
the maze into which Mrs. Vance’s story led 
him. Not wishing to entrust so important a 
piece of business into the hands of a 
sub rdinate, and being, indeed, too impatient 
to brook ‘the delay of even the few hours that 
would elapse between the discovery of what 
he wished to know by another and the trans- 
mission of that intelligence to himeelf, 
Frioker went in person to Mereham to inspect 
the marriage-register. 

There was nothing to be done in the mean- 
time in London that could not be done without 
him; he left instractions to keep a strict 
watoh over the Vances, and prevent any 
attempt at escape. Mrs. Vance had bade him 
go to Mereham, and see for himself the trath 
of her story; was that a mere ruse to get 
him out of the way that she might elade 
him? Ifo, it was fatile, for no less than 
four plain-clothes offi ers from Seotland Yard 
took note of her goings-out and comings-in, 
and watched the house 6, Ielington-crescent 
day and night, 

Having no further need to conceal her 
whereabouts, she no longer confined herself 
Withia its walla; but her expeditions never 
Seemed to have any deeper object than the 
purchase of a quarter of tea, or a champ chop, 
or such small necessaries of life as she was 
in need of, and which her landlady had 
provided previous to her discovery by the 
police, 

When Fricker reached Mereham, he at once 
ferreted out the sacristan of the church in 
which the marrisge took place, if Mra. 
Vance spuke the trath. On hearing the 
detective’s request, the old man made a wry 
face, and looked doubtfally at the shilling 
with which the request was accompanied. 

‘'I baint allowed to show the marriage- 
register," he said, shaking his head, “and I 
never go agin orders.” 

‘ Here’s another shilling for you, my man, I 
must see the marriage-register."’ 

At that word must the man looked yet more 
doubtfally at the silver in his palm, and shook 
his head yet more vigorously. 

‘I can’t do it,’’ he repeated. 

“ Either this man is not to be corrupted by 
filthy laore,” thought Frioker, “ or else he 
wants more,” and as he held the shillings in 
his hand, and made no attempt to return 
— the latter theory seemed likely to be 

me. 

The marriage register was worth a golden 
key, so Fricker produced half-a-sovereign, 
and at sight of it the old man's scruples van- 
ished a3 do clouds before the golden rays of 
- Tl’ sh 

“Tl show it to you, if you'll not sa 
nothink about it,”” he added, pend of outing 
up to his previous unwillingness. 

“Greedy old scoundrel!” was Frioker's 
mental comment, 

© Which year would you be a-wantin'?”’ 
inquired the sacristan when they were in the 
vestry, 

* Eighteen-forty and forty.one,”’ 

The man took hia keys, and was on the 
point of opening a painted deal press, when he 
sarned round suddenly, and asked,— 

‘You're nothink to the gentleman that was 
here last week, I suppose?" 





“No, nothing. _Be quick, I’m in a hurry.” 

“I thought you might be, as you want the 
very same years,” remarked the sacristan, 
blandly. 

There was jast a chance of farther remuner- 
ation, and he thought it politic to be civil to a 
gentleman who given had him twelve shillings ; 
the seam of gold might not be exhausted yet, 
= it was well to keep the shaft in working 
order. 

Pailip Ravendale was born in January, 1841, 
and Mra. Vance declared that the marriage 
took place three months later. That would 
make it April or perhaps May, as the birth 
had been at the end of January, and Mrs. 
Vance said ‘ about three months.” 

Frioker looked rapidly through the entries 
for April and May without finding what he 
wanted. Willing to allow still farther latitude 
as to dates, he searched in March and Jane, 
then commencing at February he examined 
all the entries down to the end of the year. It 
was not there. 

‘* She has sent me on a fool's errand," he 
said to himself, ‘‘ and she has been a fool for 
her pains.” 

He was looking vaguely at one of the pages 
of April entries, the edge held in his band 
ready to turn it over, as it were. He felt 
an at being thus fooled by this woman, 
and his anger was in some degree commauni- 
cated to his fingers. He turned the page over 
too roughly, and behold! it came out in his 
grasp. The sacristan looked alarmed. 

“Mind what you're doing, sir,” he 
remarked. 

“What a d—— rotten old book,” said 
Frioker, testily. 

‘Small shame to it, and it more than forty 
year old.” 

Fioker fixed the page in again as neatly and 
closely as possible, and it strack him that the 
paper seemed pretty thick, and that it was 
odd that it should tear so easily, 

“TI wonder if the marriage took place here 
even," he mused. ‘I'll jast have a look at 
the Bay: before,” and he tarned back to the 
entries of 1840, commencing at January. 

Yes, there sure enough was the very thing. 
he had been hunting for—the certifivate of 
marriage between Richard Ravendale, 
widower, and Adelaide Rivera, spinster, both 
described as ‘of this parish,” and the date of 
it was April 5:h, 1840 a year earlier than he 
had expected to find is, and nearly ten months 
before the birth of Sir Philip Ravendale. 

And Mes. Vance had tried to bamboozle the 
eleverest detective in London with this fable 
of his illegitimacy ! 

Fricker couldn’s repress a smile when he 
thought what a stupendous hoax the whole 
story was; well put together, too, so well that 
he had very nearly been deceived into belicf 
in the woman's veracity; nearly, but not 
quite. He never put faith in anything with- 
out testimony the most conclusive. 

He tipped up the ponderous book on the 
table before him to have a good look at this 
piece of testimony, and the instant he took 
the edge of the page in his fingers it also came 
out. 

* Another one!” he exclaimed, “and it 
wasn't my fault, you saw that for yourself. I 
hardly touched it.” 

‘* I never know'd they was loose like that. 
Well, I suppose,” continued the sacristan, with 
& sigh of philosophic resignation, ‘‘ well, I 
suppose age begins to show something. We 
can't always be young, as I tell my old 
woman.” 

“No,” replied Fricker, slowly, and in an 
absent | kind of way. ‘We can’t always 


e—— 

What was there about that page that made 
him stare so intently ? 

**Can't always be young,” he wound up 
quickly. He rose suddenly and went over to 
the window, taking the page in his hand. 

‘* You see, sir, she gita the rheumatiz awfal 
bad in her jints, and she keeps blaming the 
roof, and telling me ag I ought to be at the 


| rector for new tiles. But it’s nothing to do 





with the house, which ia dry enough, ex 

for a little rain that comes in at Porgy mm 
when it rains heavy. Its just that she's notas 
young as she was when I married her forty 
years ago, come next——" 

‘* Has anyone else been at this book locking 
at it, or—or anything? ” broke in Fricker, cut- 
ting short the old man's reminiscences. 

‘* There hasn’s been anyone asking to see 
that book till last week as long asI oan re. 
member, which made me think that you might 
be something to the gentleman as——”’ 

“ This gentleman—what was he like ?" 

‘‘A pleasant-spoken gentleman as ever I 
see—a real gentleman,”’ which assertion ex- 
plained the old man’s greed. 

The market had been spoiled by the lact 
visitor, who had doubtless impreszed the 
sacristan with his worth, and the va'ue of a 
peepjinto the marriage-register in a pretty sub- 
stantial way, and had answered favourably to 
the one test by which the lower classes prove 
one's claim to the title of ‘‘ gentleman.” 

‘¢ Bat what was helike—his face? Was he 
dark and tall and——” began the detective, 
impatiently. 

That's him exactly, and a kind-hearted 
gentleman, too, as I saw when the lady 
fainted.” 

‘* What lady fainted ? ”’ 

*t Well, it was this way, sir. When we came 
through the churchyard outside there was a 
lady —— about, reading the stones—a 
handsome lady she was, too. I came in here 
with the gen eman to get him that very book 
that you have before you. He said he wanted 
to copy out something he had seen the day be- 

re.” 


‘Oh! he had been here before ? " 

‘* Yes, sir, the day before. This second day 
he brought ink and paper, and he was in the 
middle of writing it out when there was a kind 
of a ory, and someone calling for help. ‘ Go, 
you,’ he said to me, ‘ and come back for me if 
there’s anything wrong.’ I went and found the 
lady lying on the grass as if she had fallen. 
Bhe said she thought she was going to faint, 
and she looked very ill, and as white asa 
sheet. I was going back into the vestry for 
water, but she be me like a child not to 
leave her and took me by the wrists, and held 
me for fear of being left alone, and after a 
while the gentleman came out, and offered to 
give any help or go for water. But by that 
time, she was better and said she would 
home, and then the gentleman said he would 
see her safe home, which was kind of him, 
seeing he had to catch @ train in an hour's 
time, 20 he told me; but he never thordght of 
himself when it came to hel the lady." 

** Was she tall and fair-haired, and with 
dark eyes?" inquired the detective, thinking 
of a vision of a woman he had once seen stand- 
ing behind the footlights of the ‘‘ Folly” 
theatre, smiling and kissing her hand to the 
admiring multitude that applauded her feats 
of daring. 

**Saoh dark eyes as I never saw the likes of 
rey and her hair like gold, and that’s a 

fact.”” 

Fricker had not much doubt in his mind 
as to who the lady and géntleman were, nor 
how it happened that the final cypher of that 
1840 had rather an odd look about it, as if 
indeed the writer had first written the figure 
one, and had afterwards changed it to 
@ nought, nor that the loosening of the two 
pages was not due to age, but to their having 

deliberately torn out, one of them at least, 
the other was then made loose in ocon- 
uence, 
he book was an octavo—that is to say, the 
Paper had been folded in eight, each eighth 
going to a page and having another eighth 
attached to it, It one ps was torn out 
another was necessarily Jeft loose. 

Fricker easily found that the contain- 
ing the entry of Celone!l Ravendale’s marriage 
with Miss Rivers had been torn from that 
section of the book in which April 5.h would 
occur in the year 1841 

He counted the pages in the seotion, and 
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found seven, including the one that had first 
come out in his hand; the all-important pace 
on which the date of the year had been 
tampered with was, therefore, the eighth, and 
hed been detached from the other loose one. 

Bi:ill 4 ey for proof, he turned to 
the ion in whioh he had found it; there 
were eight without it. It was an interloper, 
and had been put there. 

“It is clamsily done,” thought Fricker, 
forgetting that had very nearly been 
deceived, ‘I gave Philip Ravendale credit 
for more clevernegs than this." 

All this while the sacristan had been re- 

ing Fricker in silence, and with some 
patience, as he watched him count the 


ges. 
at: There will surely be another half. sovereign 
for this,” thought he. 

At last Fei shut the book, leaving the 
pages as he had found them. 
wa book has been tampered with," he 

The sacristan threw up his hands io 
astonishment, 

“ You will be required to identify the gentle- 
— was here last week. Oan you do 
so?” 

“Yes.” _ 

‘And the lady that fainted—would you 
know her again?" 

‘That I would, sir. Bat what has she got 
to do with it? She wasn't in here; she was 
& stranger to the gentleman.” 

“Soe was his wife, and they were here on 
their honeymoon.” 

(To be continued.) 


Ix Minnesota the women go out at night 
with large sheets of white paper and pots of 
paste. They use these to cover up the 
theatrical which show any female 
figure in tights. Thia is a protest against the 
failure of a bill bi $ in last year, which 
would have made it for any woman to 
appear in tights upon at The ladies 
of that state call the of a piano a “limb,” 
and use the same word in referring to the legs 
of chairs and tables. Bat they do not object, 
as did the women of a state farther West, to 
the fine collection of statuary which adorns 
the public library. The figures are left un. 
draped. In the Western state referred to 
Mercary was garbed in a suit of pyjamas, and 
-gown, while Capid 

trousers 








Venus robed in a dressing-go 
played at her feet with a little pair of 

rawn up over his chubby limbs. These 
modest additions created eo much amusement 
in the circlea where art had been better culti- 
vated that they finally led to the dispersion of 
the collection of statuary. 

Tae Datch boatman will count the pipes he 
smokes between one # and another as he 
creeps along hie canal, and will tell you with 
great nicety what distance he has made. 
5 milarly the hilimen of Assam will measure 
the ground a run over by keeping count of 
the number quide of tobacco they get 
through as they go. In many parts of the 
world one may meet with Roman Catholic 
priesta who measure small ode of time 
by going through some religious exercise. 
They will, for instance, allow their tea to 
draw while they repeat a misercre very slowly, 
jaatas in the Ralne provinces the peasants 
will boil an egg, or perform any other little 
Operation of the kind, while y they can 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Dr. Doran, in de- 
Soribing the meeting of our fugitive James II. 
with Louis X\V. at 8+, Germain's, 2 
another illastration of this same mode of 
measurement before the days of chronometers. 
James bowed himeelf as near the ground as he 
could, we are told, and came crouching to- 
wards hia host, who, on his part anxious to 
show the fallen Monarch every courtesy, 
bowed down equally low, and advanced to 
meet him in this ridiculous posture. And 
80 the two men met each other, and kissed 
and exchanged courtesies “for the spsce of a 
Paternoster.” 





GINGERBREAD BAROMETER. 

A cuitver Frenchman who has original 
ideas on most subjects employs a kind of 
barometer which may safely be called unique. 
It is nothing more nor less than the figure of 
@ general made of 4 He buys it 
every year at the Place du Throne, takes it 
home and hange it by a string on a nail. 

Gingerbread, as every one knows, is easily 
affected by changes in the atmosphere. The 
slightest moisture renders it soft; in ary 
= on the contrary, it grows hard an 


very morning, on going ont, the Fench- 
man asks his servant, ‘‘What does the 
genera’ say?" and the man applies his thamb 
to the gingerbread figure. 

Sometimes he replies: ‘The general feels 
flabby about the chest; he would advise your 
taking an umbrella.” On the other hand, 
when the general's symptoms are “ hard 
and a »” the Frenchman sallies forth 
arra in his best, with no fears for his 
spot suit or his new hat. He says the 
general has eo far never — unworthy of 
the confidence placed in his prognostications. 





GRADING TEA IN JAPAN. 
Ta sontine {a one of the common occupa. 


tions of young girls in the tea-farming 
districts of Japan. They carefally pick out all 
the seeds, weeds, bits of bark and other 


rubbish that unavoidably fall into the baskets 
during the picking. The sorting is done after 
the tea-leaves have been fired; that is, dried 
by being placed in a tray, with a s‘out paper 
bottom, and shaken over a charooal fire for a 
time, and then placed on the of an oven 
bailt.for the purpose, when the drying epera- 
tives twist the leaves by hand. The pickers, 
beside taking out the rabbish, in many cares 
sort the leaves into different grades, the better 
qualities being taken out and sold at very 
remanerative . The Ja teas are 
divided into + grades, unfortunately 
the best of them are not sent to the United 
Kiogdom. 
Atter the tea has been dried and is ready 
for picking, it is carefully sifted, and then 
oked in lead-lined chests and in caddies. 
dust from the sifting is saved, and large 
uantities of it are sent to America every year. 
+ is sold much cheaper than the perfect tea. 
The dust only costs twepenee halfpenny 
to fivepence a — wholesale, and by carefal 
admixture i tea can be made to 
retail at-four ings. 


TYPEWRITING. 

Few people know the amount of manual 
labour involved in a day's typewriting, or 
realize the distance the hande travel in a 
day’s work. Probably few of the typewriters 
themselves appreciate it. Yet their handa 
cover & distant they would never think of 
——- with their legs unless necessity com- 

led it. 

The highest rate of speed ever attained is 
two hundred words a minute. This is sup- 
posed to be the result of the most rapid move- 
ments the human hands are capable of. The 
person making this record maintained thia 
speed for only four consecutive minutes, and 
has never been able to exceed that limit, 
Assuming the worda would average six letters 
a-piece, twelve hundred letters a minute were 
written. It is estimated that to make each 
letter the fiogers are raised a height of two 
inches from the keyboard. Two inches added, 
for the descending movement, make the 
fingers travel four inches before each letter is 
strack. So this expert’s hand in writing these 
two hundred words travelled forty-eight 
hundred inches, or four hundred feet, dur ng 
the minute in which she wrote two hundr 


words. 
Bat this is unusual, of course. Very rapid 


wri is of seventy-five words a 
F wieate eSab oe is Sols tor coateen 





Practical work is ten pages of legal paper an 
hour. Each page contains three hundred 
words. Six hours’ steady writing can be re- 
garded as an entire day's work. This is a 
speed of fifty words a minute, and the practical 
worker writes during the day sixty 
eighteen thousand words, or one hundred and 
eight thousand letters. If her finger travels 
four inches to make each letter, during the 
day it travels four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand inches. Tais provides for the 
perpendicular movement only, and it is fair to 
increase this distance by one-third to estimate 
the distance the hands travel over the key- 
board in a horizontal direction. The total 
sum in inches is five hundred and seventy-six 
thousand. This is equivalent to forty-eight 
thousand feet, or a little over nine miles a 
day. In a week the hands oan cover fifty- 
fou" miles, and in a year's steady application 
to business over twenty-eight hun miles, 





Ix the hope of making an end of the rabbit 
plague in Australia, there is a proposal to 
import the carpet snake, which is fifteen feet 
long, and swallows six rabbits at a meal. 
After devouring all the rabbits, the snakes, it 
is said, would proceed to devour each other. 

Tue boil that will ring the hours from the 
steeple of the college church at Notre Dame, 
Ind., is said to be the largest on the continent. 
Eight men can easily stand erect within it, 
and its tones can be distinctly heard a distance 
of twelve miles, 

It has been proved that alcohol is not a 
food, but a poison. It enters the stomach as 
alcohol, passes through the system ae alcoho! 
unchanged, is found in the tissues and brain 
after death as alcohol, and will burn as alcohol 
then. It is not coverted into tissue. building 
or blood-making, and not assimilated any- 
where in the system as food. 

A macutne for taking fish by the wholesale 
is employed in North Carolina. It is called a 
*' fish wheel,” and is worked like an ordinary 
water, wheel by a narrow stream that is per- 
mitted to give outlet to a dammed stream, 
Bat it is so constructed that in revolving it 
picks up all the fish that pass through, and 
throws them into a great box. 

Liz wares hae a tendency to make children 
grow, and in countries where the drinking- 
water is heavily impregnated with it, the men 
are apt to be tall. I¢ isnow used very ex- 
tensively in the milk for children; but it 
should not be restricted to children. Fora 

erfect sanitary diet alkaline water is needed 

every person who eats heavily of meat; 

and this means nearly everybody excepting 
the vegetarians. 

An excellent plan suggested by a writer in 
the Chri:tian Union ia worthy of general 
attention in towns and small villages where 
hospitals are unknown. An association, 
fittingly called the ‘‘ Samaritan Association,” 
secures for free loan among the sick sach 
articles as reclining chairs, back reste, band- 
ages, lint, bed-tables, air-cushions, ice caps, 
crutches, hot-water bags, and other supplies. 
These are not loaned in cases of contagious 
disease, and a written order from an attending 
physician must accompany the req est for a 
loan. 

Lovis Kossuta who is living in Tarin, is 
ninety years of age. Several of hia fellow. 
country-men visited him recently. They 
found him not only in good health, but taking 
a keen interest in everything going on in Han- 

. Kossuth complained of weakened eye- 
sight, but his voice was as sonorous and power- 
fal as in the distant years when his eloquence 
charmed bis hearera in Eogland and America. 
When the subject of his return to his native 
country was mentioned by one of his visitors, 
he burst into tears. To the same guest, who 
on taking leave wished that he might enj>y 

health and a prolonged life, he replied, 
“ I thank you for the firat wish ; but to desire 
me to live very much longer is hardly a kind- 
ness.”’ 
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FACETIZA. 


© Time gallops under the spar of the 
moment. 

& No wonder the minutes fly so fast— they-are 
making up time, 

A woman who knows:cays, '' It ishard tore 

pptot & mam whose stockings you darn.’ 

“ Faire” wae described by au Ohio boy as 
S expecting’ comething ye ain't goin’ 'to git,”’ 

A MAN never krows what‘he can do until he 

éries, and then Ke is often sorry he found out. 

One of the thingsctha’ ia not faithfal to the 
end: is & cheap cigar. 

Man-is like-s glaes.of beer. Biowing. the 
top off hie head semles-him, 

Tue man who always volunteers big opinion 
has few opinions worth listening’to, 

Tue quality of meroy may nvd be strained, 
bat is frequently manages somehow to get 
exceedingly thin. 

Woman is a greedy creature, She robbed 
man of a rib at the outeet of her career, and 
she has been after his heart ever since. 

‘*I souvent these three-dollar, trousers in a 
fii of economy.” Hunker (surveying the 
garment): “I don’t see the fis.” 

Ir is not avery bicycle rider. who .can. lower 
the record, bat it ia @ poor bicycle that cannot 
lower the sider. 

Tue woman who blames herself. for a 
man's misdeeds ia apt so fiad him cheerfully 
acquiesoing in her views. 

Suz: ‘' Yeu ought to be-ashamed, of stealing 
a kies.”’ He; “ You are equally. guilty. You 
received the stolen. goods.”’ 

“ Taar oiger you ectoke has ivsadvantages;"’ 
“Like iv?’ “No; shat’s jastit, A friend 
doesn’t feel hurt if yourdom’s’offer him:one,” 

Tuerw ive tide inithe affairs of men which, 
if not skilfally dodged at the proper time; 
drowns them. 

A oertTatn man when asked to’give his three 
favourite qualities’ in women raid; “Grace 
grace, grace.” 

Ir handwriting’ is an index to character; 
pome ladies of the present day ought to be 
afiaifl to be'left alone with themeelves, 

The. man who has sworn off profanity 
should spend a few minutes in medithtion 
before removing s porous plaster. 

His lordehip: ‘ Soehe asya I am.a wiasened 
up. listle apology for a» man?’’ She; “ Yea; 
bat I. have accepted the apology.” 

“Tuy lifetimes,’ saya a weiter, ‘ will net 
suffice to solve the enigma, woman.” Indeed 
that isso; and yet we muat not give her np, 

A RESPRCTASLE Man may Wear & ¢hreadbare 
coat, but if he does-se be. will find very few 
people who will believe in his respectability. 

SusKesPeaRe spewks of cermons in the stonen 
Now I understand why women pay so much 
attention to one anuvier's jewels when in 
oburoh. 

PxHorTocRarHer (mechanically): “ Now look 
leasant, please,’ (With pgitation): “Oh, 
on't smile quite so much; I have only a 

small plate in the camera,” 

Parrent : “‘ Then, coctor, you do not feel 
any anxiety regarding my case?” “ Notat 
alll If I did’ I would'ask you to settle the bill 
at once.” 

Sur (enthusiastically): “ Oh, George, don't 
you think the greatest joy in life isthe pnr. 
suit of the good, the true and the beautiful?” 
He: “ Thas’s what I’m here for,” 

** Dos your pasion permit himself io make 
jokes in the pulpit?" said one lady toancther, 
** Oh, yes |'' waethe anawer, in an apologetic 
tone; '‘ bat they are never very good ones,” 

Wire: “Dear; what does this. mean‘in the 
paper where it saya the toast-will ‘bedrank 
standing?" Hasband (experienced): ‘+Taat 
aeons, darling, thus thas particniar -tonst 
comes early in the evening.” 





“Tr would bs , great deal better far yez, 
Mickey,” said Mt, Dolan; “if yez ’ad pay 
more attintion to gettin' yer shoes blacked 
instead av yer eyer.”’ 

‘+A man,” says @ sorely-tried father, ‘‘ never 
folly realiges the wealth of information he 
doesn’s possess till his firss.child begins to ask 


| questions” 


Hovsmmarip: ‘“Is: your sweetheart. a gaod- 
lookin’ young:man, Jane?” Oodk: ‘T-donts 
know; ‘Mary, He’s-a sweep, andr’ ve-never 
seen hiny withchis face washed yet.’’ 

“I am catisfied that the habit of borrowing 
money in time gets to’ be a disease.” ‘Is it 
ever fatal?” ‘Certainly; didn't you ever 
stumble upon a dead best 7? *’ 

OrsituoLocy. — Sichcol-teacher: ‘‘ What 
little boy can-tell_ mé where is.the home of 
the swallow?” Bobby: ‘I kin.” ‘ Well, 
Bobby?" ‘ The home of the swallow is the 
staummiek,” 


“A prop of ink: may make a million 
think,” said Byron. Yes; and it-is.aps to 
maske-one woman think. enough for the other 
999 999 when. that.geame drop ornamenis. her 
carpet. 

Mrs. Fuarsack: ‘You have besn flirting 
with my daughter, and last: night: you even 
went.so far.ag. to kiss her, Now, I. want,to 
know. what are your imteations. Boarder: 
‘* My intentions-are never-to do se again.’ 

Waar it was Apout.—Neighdour; ‘ What 
is all hat crying about over. at.your;place? "’ 
Johany Peasteaw: ‘ Willie. pulled. dewn.a 
jug of treacle on himself in she.pantry shia 
morning; and mais coming his hai,” 

MicrstRaTE (+0 prigoner) :’ ‘You certainly 
effected the: robbery in » masterly: way— 
indeed, with quite exceptional» cunning.” 
Prisoner (deprecatingly)-: ‘* Nocflateery; your 
honour, ifyour please—no'flateery |’ 

Scripprer: “Blent the editor my’umbrella 
& few days ago, av he forgot‘his ard it looked 
like “rain.” Tomson: “ Hee -he* returned: it 
yet?” Scribdler-(sadly): ‘No, but he will; 
be rebarns everything of mine,” 

Mxs, MoCastem: ‘' Thot piano lamp ye-sol@ 
mé. is no good, an’ Oi want yez ‘to take 
it back.” Dealer: “Eh? Why?’ Mrs. 
eet “Divil, a chune con ‘we git ont 
av it.” 

A Visvar Famine —‘I tried to. got. your 
father.to.indorse a small note for,me.ic-day,”’ 
said. Mr. Hojack to hia-wife, ‘‘ but he conldn't 
see it.’’ ‘Poor paps.has become quila near- 
sighted lately,’ replied Mrs, Hojack.. 

Farmer Mepprnrcnass: ‘'Be you a lawyer, 
sit?” Biackstone (with dignity): “I am 
practising law, sin” rags (moving 
away): ‘I thought.mebbe you'd got the trade 
larned. Ll go-to samebody else,”’ 

AnntniareD.—He ; (feeling. his way .to a 
knowledge of her- accomplishments): ‘‘ Can 
= darn atcokings, :Arabella?" She (with 

stant frigidity): ‘ b-don't expectito marry-a 
maw who needs-to wear darned stockings.” 

‘*T saw @ conjarer last night who could giva 
you two kindrof drink ont ofthe same bottie.”’ 
‘Thats nothing, my boy. We'vew grocer in 
our trees who cam cell you three different 
kinds of ten out-of the same box." 

A GENTLEMAN travelling inthe Isleot Wight 
on herseback suddenly drew up, and inquired 
of a country lad :*“ Is this the way to Rjde, 
my boy?*’ “No,” replied the urchin ; “tuck 
in yer eels and stick yer Knees ont more.” 

Rust ae, a" ag a oie: "Ty 
young Arthur .Amity s paying his 
addresses to your daughter?” Dishlets; 
‘Yea, they have  progressed.to the stage 
where the gas. bill has ceased being a source 
of worriment te me.,”’ 

Tax flames. were: burning fiarcely,.and the 
ficemen were. dizeoting one atream of water 
on the piano in the parlour, ‘ Look here,” 
called.cut the obief,‘' this is no time,to play 
on tke piane.. Taro your. hese on the house 





Hz: “Do you. still feek.angry with.me?"’ 
She: ‘“‘Idespisee you! Labhor you! I bate 
oul” He: Then. perhaps yon’d. better 
reak. your engegement. to. accompany. me to 
the opera.” She; ‘ Ob, I,don't. hate. you: go 
much as éhat.” 

Dorr: “ Well, old fellow, I. aeked. Miss 
Any’ last: night-4o0 marry me; and: she de. 
—, . =: e Did. ‘she a as 
thongh tating to pain you?” ‘olley : 
“No; she-produced her negative by. the in. 
8 ea,” 

Frrenp: ‘' After’ your expetience’ in the 
Hotel Royal fire; I shouldn’s think you'd 
want to goto'the Hotel Rattletrap. _ Ié’s jaet 
as dangerous” Mise Spineter: *' You should 
have seen the handsome firemen that carried 
me our.” 

Her Posrtion.—Neilie: “I congratul 
you, dear! Was it'an orthofox pro — 
dawn on his knees, and all‘thas?” Fanny 
(blashing): ° Not jast that-way, dear, I—I 
believe I was on his knees. Bat don't ever 
dare to mention it." 

Mus. Szourzr: “ You didn's use.to pnffand 

rowl when I asked you to put my slipper on 

fore we wore married.” Sionter: “No; 
but you forget that while your foot has grawn 
three sizes larger, you still wear the same; size 
slipper.” 

“ Have you seen the now cemet, Georget " 
abe. asked,,.ag ehe glanced at -him rey. 
‘*Yes,’’ hoe answered, Fp ye ~ . 
fismly, ‘‘our .engagement. is:.at an ts 
‘| Why?” he nuked" Beoause shat comet ic 
visible only during the hours that immediately 
precede daylight.” 

Proreston : ““How-could-anyone write such 
files: worses?” Popniar Amtbor: ‘ I,don't 
agree, with. you, air, I ough 40. say. thatthe 
words are.ming.’’ “.Ob,.I beg yonr;pardon | 
Immean thai they are,ao. horribly. bangled by 
the woman who. is, reading them,, Who. is 
she?’ “ Sheiammy wile,.sim” 

Vasrrom To Eprrontan’: Sancrum: /' Here-is 
am article I have prépared on the inflaenza,” 
Editon: “ Really, my. dear sin, we ‘have: so 
manyarttitica on-hand that——' Vasitor: I 
know it: Halfthe jackasees-of the country 
ave writing om the sabject, and I theught it 
was time forme to say eomething,"’ 

Wwow's Lirrne Davenrer (10) yourg man 
Who ‘fv callimg* on ‘her mother): *' I'm not 
goieg’to' be ae artie® or a poets when grow 
up”’ Young Man: Welly what are you 
going’ tobe, Fanny?” Panny: ‘“I’m»gein 
fo be'like mamma‘ when Igrowup. I'll be-a 
rich young widow, aad then’ there will be a 
different feflor come to coats me every even: 
ing?’ 

“Yoo are a thief and’a liar!” exolaimed an 
angry man’ to one’ with whem he had ‘been 
holding 8 diseuteiom om some disputed point 
The crowd expected to see the individual 
accused of theac crimes defend his honour by 
eitempting the bodily imjary of hia reviler, 
bat alt he ditt wae to reply: “TD wish you 
wouldn't use that tone of ivoite. I¢ annoys 
me,”’ d 

Vaunrnssie Prrerssuscer (sHivering): “ Mary, 
be sparing of the nasural gas and the coal.” 
Mary: ‘Shure, there's plenty more where 
they kim from.” “‘ You're wrong. BSoientiste 
say thatin a few thousand years the coal’will 
ba gone; and the gas will go-in’a few years. 
And Camifle Flammatisn stays the sur will 
go out in less than a hundred thousand 


Tracuas,: “* Way, Frediy,, how did’ you get 
those black and blue welts on yourarm?” 
Scholar: ‘‘Them's yonr fault, teacher!" 
Teacher: ‘My fsali? Wiatdoyou mean?” 
Saholar {sohhing remiviscently) : “Way, you 
told me. it waa a poor rale that didn’t work 
both.ways. So’when I went home I took pa's 
new éwo.feot rule that doubles up on a-hinge 
and bens is back till it.went ‘both ways, and 
than pa.aaid I'd broken the jolata, and be went 
and got his, razor strop. I think ii was & 
mean trick to play on a feller.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lact: ur bédfots ate’agdin in fabhion: 

Tt Queen does not inténd to visif Backing: 
natn "Palkte this seasons 

Parr says that wchild should be ‘taaght to 
sing ae sOdn ad if camspeak, 

TH. household maintained. by- the Qacen 
consists of neatly 1,000 pereons, 

Tus medical advisers of. the young Queen’ 


of Holland have strongly impressed: on ‘her’} 


mother. the: neesseity, of absobate quiet for 
her. 

Tue King, and Qaceh of Italy, will celebrate 
heir silver-wedding ‘next year, bat they have 
expressed’ a& ‘SiFong’ déeire that all ‘pablic 
demonstrations should be aveided. 

Fsom Paris comes the rumorr that shorter 
sleeves are-to be worm in day dresses, finished 
with’ flowing’rt fieéof lace; artd!chorter skirts: 
are made for walsing gowns, 

‘* Canmen? Synva’”’ ie very ill, again. Her 
dootors’ Wave forbidden’ sil brain’ wotk, and 
have recommended Her Majesty to remain at 
Pallanza the whole of the summer, 

Tuer granite: sarcophagus in-whioh she-coffin 
of thé Duke of OCistente is to be’ enélostd is 
now fintalied, and it'will yery soon be placed 
in the-Albert. Memorial. Chapel-at Windsor, 
near tothe tomb of the Dake of:Albany, 

Tarn of golden shoes fot a Horke! ‘Thay 
are really worn by @ Shetland pony belonging: 
to tHe’ Shah of Persian, Toig' expensively: 
- anithal is only twelve and one-half ifvhes 

go. 

Tus Dake and.Dachess of. Tesk: made a 
short Btay’ in’ Paris on. their ‘back * to 
Daglsnd. They were qriétly obotipied’ in 
seeing picttires, and enjoying. the beantifal 
drivesim the eity and neighbourkood.. 

Ta Queen bas’ brought home from Coste- 
belle & large collcotion of water-colour aketohes 
by Signor Oarelli,:« well known: [tatien artiet 
at Hyetes, which’aré t0 by taketh to Balmoral} 
and they will be hung .theré in one of her 
Majesty's sitting-roonts, 

Parscess Haenax or Barransarc. ie more 
with’ the Queen than’ ever; and will’ conte- 
quently be very litvié in®° town. Her Roysl 
Highness. is- s0 devoted. a daughters that:she 
canmot Bear to’ leave the Qacen, who har 
bsovme dépéendent u; 
pleasant compsni 

Quran Viororra thittke‘*nfore: of Queen 
Elizatesh than of any other of Her prede- 
cessora, Tie Virgin Qheen’s large gold. State 
broobln is in-the povevssion of Qutert: Vivtoria, 


and it contains Elizabetl’s fair cu¥ on her’ 


coronatios -day, when Queen Bésvid’ was 
twenty: five years old ; +henair’ is* now’ fated 
from ted, of chestnnt colour, to yellow, 

ae ae and a x of es 
happily very ntoch better than when 
they left England. The Princess looks paler, 
and so Go: Princesses V ictoriaand «Madd; and 


the lafter is ‘ninth’ thfnifer; Botte of’ the’ 
iia’ quantity of mace-and whole allspice, Repeat 


appearance .of pallor may, however, be. 


ber constant care and” 


“s 


Tax first photographs prodtced in England 
) Were taken'in 1802. . 

Tue oldest English ‘publio school .is' Win: 
chester, founded in 1387. 

Saven-r1enTHe of.the/bread baked in London 
‘is’ madeot foreigw wheat, 

Bt far the greatest numbsr-of flowora have 
mo smell at.all. Wor instance, of the 4200 
species.of flowers in Earope,.only about10 por 
cent, are’ known to:give forth aty'odour. 

A cop coin passes from one to another’ 
2 000 '000°000 tithes béfore the stxrnp or imprer 
}kiom upon it beeomes obliterated: by friction,. 
while .s. ‘silver coim changes between 
aon 000,000 times before.it becomes entirely 
é . 





GEMS. 

Tue greatest of all pleasure is to give 
pleasure to-one whom we tove. 

Mart your mistakes teach you something: 
Moses never lost his tempér-in the wilderness 
but once, 

Taz man who is in- Heaven’ with 
all his heart never trembles for the'orop when 
he hears it thunder. 

We must realiss the fact that there is 
nothing in life unites if has a purpose. A 
noble aim uplifta life;.a,mean and lew aim 
degrades it. 

You must love in‘orfer. to'undérstand love. 
One act of charity will-teack us more.of the 
love of Heaven then‘ thousand sermons. 
One act of unvelfisiinésp; of ‘real self-denial, 
will tell us more of thé meaning of the 
Epiphany than whole volumein theology. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ae 


A paxep lemon is an excellent remedy for 
hoarseness, and one resorted to by 
singers and ‘public: speakers. The lemon is 
baked like an apie ee little of the heated 
and thio¥ened janice equeezed over lamp sugar. 

Nor Osane.i—Tnreeegge, one cup of sugar, 
one-half oup of butter, one’ and one-half cups 
of flour, one-half cup of milk, one teaspoonfal 
of cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
and one-Half cup’ of Englith walnuts. 

Ricz Sour.—Rioe-soup is.made-by boiling a. 
carrot and small turnip in two quarts of weak 
stock, or the liquor.in which poultry ora 
joint kaw beew boiled, with ateas lof well: 
washed rice atid’ the whilte’ part of four large. 
leeks sliced, for balf.an-hour; then fish: ous 
the carrot and turnip, add a tablespoonfal of 
finely- minced pareley, and,.if liked, a oupful 
of good’ milk; and-sensoning to taste, Boil for 
five minutes; and serve. 

Sricep Fise.—Batter.the bottom of a stone 
pot, put in a layer of fish, then a small 


to the deep mourning which the Royal ladies:| the layers until within two inthes of ‘the to 


aré now wearing 
kuow that they all devlare themselves in 


excellent health, Returning to all the .sad: 
associations 


has tried the Princess a great 
deal, but her Howl Highness has all the 
consolation and..all the. bravery of-.a- traly 
good woman, The Dake and Dachess of Fife 
have’ been much with the Princess, and 
Her Royal Highness Kas been pleased with 
the society of the little Lady Adexandra Doff, 
for the Prinodss of Wales ig a most womanly 
baby worshipper. The Dake of Fife ig a 
great favourite with. his: mother: 
law, and his Grace's ways with her are 
quite perfect in their mixture of chivalzoue 
respect _and sympathetic reverence. _ Her 
Royal Highwess’s smile seems sweeter and 
more graciote thanever, porsibTy beonuse-ve 
have missed it for so long, 


; afid’i ig” savistattory” tc” 


of the pot ; add one and a half teaspoonfals of 
salt, cover with’ cider vinegar, pikco a dith 
over the pot, and. put in the oven with a slow 
fire for six hours. Fish eo prepared makes: a 
convenient and acceptable relish for breakfast’ 
ortem, It-will-keep any length of time, Any 
fish may be prepared'in this way. 
An excellent and-easy way to cook potatoes: 
on = them ; — in = dish#—a 
e pie-pan ies at @ pan a 
1 of water; and’sprinkle alittle salt ‘over 
all. Then puts bit of butter about the size 


in» | Of a cherry pit.on each potato, and put:them: 


into a hot oven. Be carefalthat they do not 
‘burn, bai. joss brown wieely, They should 





bake about fiftcen or*twenty minnter if the 
fire’ fa good. Try them with a fork as you 
| woe ‘ptiey were, boiled.. Serve them hot,) E 


and the family willbe certaiz to-relish then, 





Cats do not stop growing: until’ they are & 
year old. 


Toe smoke-from an expiring candle is 
poisonous, 


Fic trees’ and cefiars are rarély struck by 
lightning, 

Tut donkey is the longest lived amongst our 
domestic animals, 

Tux death penalty has just been resumed in 
Switzerland. For twenty-five years it had 
been abolished. 

Hruer bas become so general: a Rassian 
tipple that the Government has interfered to- 
prevent'its use, 

Tuerre is a britk trade in second-hand 
tombstones in London. Siill stranger is the 
custom of selling family vaults partly filled. 

Tut Koh.i-Noor,.or.‘‘ mountain of light,” is- 
stated to have been discovered in the diamond 
mines of Golconda more than 3,000 years ago. 

A Fine. collection of seventeonsth.century 
tobacco*pipes: hag justebeen found under an 
old. London cellar and deposited.in the Guild- 
hall Museum. 

As an‘inétance of the rematHabie cheapnesc 
of Chinese labour, we note that in Chirtiese 
courts of jastice witnesses can be hited atvix- 
pence aplece to testify on either side of the 
question at issue, or on both sides for vine- 
pence, 

Tue Marguis.of Salisbury divides with the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield the honour of having 
his. portrait. placed over the entrance to the 
Qaeen’s own rooms, by which we mean Her 
Majesty's sitting room, bed-room, &>:; which 
are more sacred and lets’ approachable than 
even the * Private Apartments,” and intc 
which none‘enter buf merbers of the Royal 
Family and their intimate personal friends. 

Few Beople ontside professional cixoler 
realise. the. remedial vaice of champagne, 
Properly admizistered, in: small quantities at- 
short intervals; it is- the: best: possible. stimu- 
lant to'‘keepup strength and vitality through 
acutely wasting disease. Before the cork ie 
drawn ‘thake ready another that will go ensily 
into the bottle’s mouth, yes fit close enough to 
admit of turning it bottom upward. Pouront 
the.exact-meaaure, put.in the new oork and 
plunge the bottle; cork down, ina pitcher of 
cool water. Kept-thus, the last-dose will have 
nearly as much sparkie-as-the first. Any other 
effervescent liquid can be kept the same way. 
Ohampagne, given alternately with milk and 
lime water, will stay on the most irritated 
stomach and keep op the strength for a 
month's siege of the hostess fever. 

Tre present Czarina, as sm interesting 
writer ia. M, Jales-Simon's-excellents Revue de 
Familie “points ont; ia the first Rassian 
ae lde aatenite 4 = and —) — 
though ‘dignified, always young ways 
livély. But since Alexander Ii], ascended 
the throne after the murder of. AJexander II. 
the’Czarina has never been free from anxtety 
for her consort's.safety, ‘Shereeolved, there 


‘and.then, never to leave the Ozar for a single 
‘moment, Ske placed herself, as it were, 


between him and the wotld-be acsassine, 
covering-him as with a pure angel's-wing, and 
the Ozar, superstitious’ as it behoves a true 
Rassian to be, regards’ her as a protecting 
spirit, as & divinity among his penates. She 
accompanies him everywhere—to the reviews, 
the camps, and on Mts journeys.” 
Empress, besides: being.a. model wife, is alzo.a 
model-mother. She hac had six children,’ of 
whom five are living. When: the sixth 

diei the herge}f carried the little: 
coffin in her carriage to ‘the grave, like any 
woran of the people would have done. Sbe- 
worships her obildren, and ig never 


‘when they are absent. When the Czarewit 


returned from his tour round the world, the 
»fcll on bis.neok, end welocmcd him 
back with loud gobs. 1 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&. P.—Ooventry fs a city. 

Torsy.—You must consult a solicitor. 

Banzst —No license is needed to sell rabbits. 

H. N.—All arrears of rent may be sued for. 

Jack 1ss.—The duty on brandy is the same as that on 
whisky. 

Constz —The 93rd are at Dagsha!, Bengal, East India. 
Write there. 

Macrrz —For creaking shoes, of] them at the sides of 
the soles. 

Tats or. —Debts for liquor consumed on the premises 
cannot be recovered by law. 

Reptntant.—Giving a false atatement of age does not 
nullify a merriage. 

Marp Marioy.—The Royal Scots, oldest infantry regt- 
ment on service, has most honours. 

Lavy Exiz.srra.—Lady Elfsabeth ran for the Derby 
of 1863, won by Biue Gown. 

Mav Brossom.—The Duchess of Teck is Queen 
Victor!a's cousin ; husband no relation. 

Gorra.—The property of a son dying Intestate and 
unmarried goes to the father. 

Love-sick Swam.—Stamp upside down right-hand 
corner—'' My heart is anothe:'s. Write no more.” 

Svsy.—We do not know what you mean by the " State 
recognising ” the child. 

Artre —The Scotch merk was worth 18 pence and 
one-third of a penny sterling. 

Jack Tot Rover —Our own idea fs that the one way 
to remove Indian ink marks is to remove the skin. 

A. T.—A landlord cannot distraia on premises after 
they have passed to another owner. 

Rosrra.—No value. Merely a pictare printed to sult 
&@ passing popularity. It has no historic wortb. 

Lrowanp.—You have no right to make any erection 
on or about the back without baving a regular title to 
the ground. 

Dick —Rsturn your uniform and equipments, and 
write to the headquarters of your regiment. It will be 
all r'ght. 

W. P. 0.—We must refer you to a patent agent or to 
ee Office, 25, Southampton Bafldings, London, 


A Marryr.—Headaches ——_ in many ws: 
Which way ts yours? One know som’ 
about that fn order to suggest a remedy. 

Aw Apmrner or THE “ Reaper.”—Mrs. Henry Wood, 
who wrote ‘‘Bsst Lynne,” diei on February 10, 1887. 
The novel named is considered her best production. 

Gresy.—So far as we know, there is > oooe to 
compel a loci authority to set aside any part of a public 
cemetery to be consecrated. 

Witt.—You are entirely in the right. Now send the 
account with r cheque in psyment, and you will 
fave done all chat ts incumbent on you. 


ScHoor-nov.—The line, ‘' Pity the sorrows of a poor 
oid man,” te the first of a poem entitled ‘The Beggar,” 
written by Thomas Moss. 

A Dreamer. —Poetry is a drug everywhere. No paper 
or other publication cares for it ; that is the simple fact. 
Could not name any paper likely to suit. 


Rein. —Pierce Egan wrote a novel entitled ‘‘ Robin 
Heoi.” Any bookseller will tell you if it is in print, 
and, if so, the price. 

L. ¥.—Your ten cuble feet of Io can be all 
clothes if you like. See that every sult has been worn 
at least a few days. 

Peter.—The National Deht (1891) was £579 472,082 
In 1861 {t was about £800,000 000, and there has been a 
gradual decrease since that date. 

Bry.—The owner has a right to reclaim his 
and no one has a right eo setame it from bin ores 
demand compensation for giving it up. 

Sopurz.—Not at all rare, we think ; you are describing 
the ordinary Victorian crown plece, which differs very 
materlally from the Georgian coin. 

Aw Inquirer. —The list of questions is just a little too 
formidable. It would take more time than we can 
devote to an individual correspondent’s requirements. 

Dan. —You need not try to make printer’s ink. The 
process is complicated, and requires nice skill, so that 
® mere recipe would herdly be of any use to you. 

Brvursrit —Quite customary for golfers to paint their 
own golf balls. Some are ordinary white paint with a 
good deal of terebine in it ; others use Asptnall's enamel. 

H M —The Isle of Wight, in the English Channel, cff 
the south coast of Eagland, has continual communica- 
tion by steamboats with Portsmouth and Southampton, 


Rost —Population of Eoglend In 1891, 27,482,140; 
Wales, 1,518,914; Channel Islands, 147,870; Scotland, 
4,083 103 ; Ireland, 4,706,162. 

T. M.—A Reserve man fs already in the service, there- 
fore cannot engage afresh. A man cannot be “in” as 


two men, and the Government Is already paytng him as 
Reserve, 


one man in the 





AncEtiva. —“ Reve d’Or”’ means a “‘ golden dream.” 

Grorpre. —The Bourse of Paris is the best known, but 
—_ ry = exist in the — ~ - . 
ourse is a general term correspondiog Change 
English and American cities. 


Farrz —To transfer the po)i'y an assignation must be 
executed, duly stawp2d, sn‘ intimated to the insurance 
company. It must not be You should con- 
sult the company. 


Francesca.—Acadia was the original name of Nova 
Scotia, and Lwegfellow made the com removal 
of the French inhabitants of Acadia, in 1755, subject 
of his poem of “‘ Evangeline.” ‘ 

P. B.—You can go to Utah and settle there without 
being a Mormon, and we think that fs by far the wiser 
plan to follow if you either do not know or do not 
approve of the Mormon doctrines. 

Tom —Dnuring the “railway race” of two 
from nS ,; + a = 
engineers on om and North-Western especially 
occasionally ran up to 80 miles an hour on level ground. 


Bastt.—If you allow the bow! of your meerschaum to 
get hot, you will probably have great difficulty in 
colouring it. Smoke slowly, and put a pearl button in 
the bowl. 

8. A.—There Is no salary attache’ to the Premiership. 
The Minister who is Premier also fills some office of 
emolument. Lord Salisbury, for example, is also 
Foreign Secretary. 


Musrortouws.—The landlord must take your notice to 
uit, even though you are in arrears of rent. He can 
distrain for the rent, or after you have left he can sue 
you in the county court. 

Jovoz.—Lime-juice, obtained from the sweet lime, 
chiefly in Montserrat, is now largely used instead of the 
lemon as an ble acid; and fs employed in the 
British navy as a preventive of scurvy. 


4 SPRING SONG. 


Waren all the world aweeth: _ 
When all the woul te; young pees 
In cowslip-time, in blackbird-time 
The among, 
Give me thy my dearest love, 
The Iaud is full of pesand hope— 
an 
And so fs life to me! 
The starling’s, love, in long, sby calls, 
trees; 


Comes from the ! ’ 
And thrash and swell the tale 
breeze, 


Gow it is overpast ; 
For every breath is inconse-fraught, 
ant gate Wnts ee tk oh 
's 
ir has dawned love's day. 
Bweethear:, we never cam grow old— 
It must be always May! M, T. 


Oocxyry.—The circumference of Venice, Italy, is 
about eight miles. From every direction the city is 


T. P. G.—We doubt the pee of making a sug- 

regarding rabbit pest w' has asd cheat 

made; but write to Agent-General for New South 

Wales, Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, 5. W. 

Eriquetre.—Not necessary; because the parties are 
on their wedding jaunt by the time the cards reach 
you. Should you afterwards receive an intimation that 
the parties are at home, either call or write to express 
your congratulation, 


Szepy.—No good or certain remedy for “ glaz>" on 
coats. Lette et AGT fn quart of warm ra'n- 
water, sponge thoroughly with that, then go over with 
clean rain-water, and dry; that is effective. 
Some succeed by sponging with benzine. 


Ix Neep or Apvice.—Ridiculous. Let him soll the 
dog if he has not 
You are not o to receive 

ly refuse do so. The man’s objection is 
volous, 


Constant Reaper —Philadelphia 


you may be able to fall into a constancy about end of 
automn. 


Farenpiess —It is sometimes thought that the 
ey ne is benefited by lea’ himself at liberty 
to choose competing lines of railway to his 
destination when he arrives in New York; but we 
think it a greater convenience to take through tickets 
from the steamboat companies. 


Ionornaxyt —The order of the Royal succession at 
esent is the Prince of W 


and 
wonld have to pss away without issue before 
the Duke of Ed!nburgh could come to the throne. 





Worriep Huspayp.— Advertising that you will not be 
responsible for debts contracted your wife does not 
free you from Ilability. To protect yourself you m 
give notice to Individual tradesmen not to trust her, 


May. —May- jollifications originated In 
4 on bathed oy Flora, aioe a 


g 
& 


old Boman 

flo’ held from April 28 to Msy?. The name Miy 

comes the old Saxon Maj. ‘ youthfal beauty,” and 
in turn, is supposed to have the Hast Indian Maya 

the Hindoo goddess of nature, for its ancestor. 
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the heir p-esumptive, her it to the succession 
always liable to be defeated by the birth of a direct 
to her brother. 
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Taz Lowpox Haapur, Post-free. Three-halfpenct 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Att Back Nomezes, Parts and Votvmss are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOE.—Part 867, Now Ready, » 
free, Eightpence. ‘Als VoL LIL. wate ees. 


@@ Avv Lerrezns 70 3s Apprrsszp Tro THe Horror 0? 
Tux Lowpow Reaves, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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